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THE SCAPEGOAT. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ILLEGITIMATE SPORT. 

The next morning, just as we were at break- 
fast, a letter arrived from Dick. As it was 
as original as the writer, I transcribe it in 
its entirety : — 

" Dear Leo, 

** What a squeak to be sure ! You 
never in your life heard anything like 
that old cat. Notwithstanding my ex- 
planations, she was as near as possible 
insisting on my getting outside, till I as- 
sured her that of course, if it was her wish, I 
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2 THE SCAPEGOAT, 

would do SO, but as I was a victim to a 
pulmonary complaint, if any ill effect arose 
from it, her conscience would tell her at 
whose door it lay. This softened her a 
little, and a judicious cough or two kept up 
the illusion. She then relapsed into silence ; 
and on my endeavouring to carry on a 
cheerful conversation, amiably remarked, 
* Sir, have the kindness to understand that I 
neither know you nor wish to know you.' 
This was rather a stopper ; however, after a 
mile or so, I inquired whether she would 
like the window down, because I felt certain 
that she was keeping them up on my 
account. * Not at all, sir ; I prefer them up.' 
Stopper No. 2. Another mile. * Would 
you permit me, as an utter stranger, to say 
that I have never had the pleasure of seeing 
your ladyship look as well as you did to- 
night ? ' * Really, I am not aware, sir, that 
I ever set eyes on you before.' ' Most likely 
not. Lady Arbuthnot ; but you can't ima- 
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gine that you have been unknown to me 
ever since I have been out in London.' 
As usual, like every other woman, she too 
had a weak point in her harness accessible 
to flattery. Unfin, we reached home, and 
I never was so glad as when I found myself 
in bed. I am off to town by the next train, 
80 send my servant up by the two o'clock 
one, as at present my attire is a mixture 
between a parson and an undertaker. How 
fearfully seedy one's evening clothes always 
look by daylight ! You must make my apolo- 
gies to your father and mother. Though 
I am not the least a * Pretender,' there is 
such -a price on my head now, that really 
friends who ask me to stay with them must 
always have & hiding-place behind the 
kitchen chimney, or over the State Bed, 
ready victualled for me. — Ever yours, 

" Dick. 
" P.S. — If it wasn't for want of linen, I 
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should stay and give Mrs. M. a turn now I am 
here. How do you like that, my lad, eh ? " 

Luckily I cast my eye forward a little 
before I read the concluding postscript. 
Poor Dick! no amount of adversity ever 
seemed to damp his spirits, and universal 
indeed was the grief at his departure. 

"Good morning, everybody," said my 
father, entering with the morning paper in 
his hand. " What do people think of doing 
to-day P There are some rabbits to be killed 
round the Park ; there are some ruins to 
l?e driven to after lunch ; and I hear old 
Bumper is only three miles off with his har- 
riers to-day. So now everybody can choose 
for himself. I think we can muster horses 
enough for everybody if you like to try the 
harriers. Miss Boxill, do you ride?" he said. 

"Only in a carriage, Mr. Davenport,*' 
she replied. 

Though her answer was grammatically 
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right, no words can express how wrong it 
sounded. I saw Manton's mouth twitch 
with suppressed laughter ; and no amount 
of money or encouragement on her part 
would have induced me to make up to her 
after that one little expression. 

" Well, I vote for the rabbits," said 
Dolly ; " harriers are just unbearable." 

'' I saw these harriers run a fox once 
capitally," put in Bowling. 

"I suppose he wouldn't try for one, 
would he ?" inquired Manton. 

" Not for worlds ; he never would have 
let them run the fox if he could have stopped 
them; but they raced away with him for 
thirty-five minutes, and killed him in Bran- 
ton Wood." 

" By Jove 1 " I exclaimed, " why shouldn't 
we have a drag, as we shall have it all to 
ourselves after five minutes, and not a 
creature will be the wiser P" 

** Bravo I bravissimo I " screamed Dolly, 
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who fairly bounded from his chair at the 
idea of what he called " a scrooch over the 
country." " Can't it be managed ?" 

"Yes, I'll get hold of old Bodger, and 
talk it over ; in the meantime go and get 
your boots and breeches on. I'll order the 
horses to be round in half an hour." 

My father had luckily left the room ere 
the idea struck me, or I feel certain would 
have stopped such a nefarious transaction. 
A short conference with old Bodger settled 
the plan of campaign. His son, a lad of 
eighteen, and with the condition and speed 
of an American Indian, was to lay the drag 
on, at one o'clock, at the end of a certain 
plantation, which I was to induce old 
Bumper to draw at about half-past. 

Great indeed was the commotion in the 
establishment at the turning put of our 
cavalcade. I moimted my two friends ; 
and, though I say it, three better animals 
than "Dreamland," "Eve," and "The 
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Bishop " never left a stable-yard ; all 
thorough-bred and up to about thirteen 
stone, and, I need scarcely add, at present 
unpaid for. Bowling was on one of my 
father's, who was still in happy ignorance of 
the scheme on hand, and Mr. and Miss 
Boxill were in the carriage. We soon found 
the hounds — as, indeed, one generally does 
— within three fields of where they met, and 
I could see old Bumper's face elongate when 
he saw the addition to his field, for well 
he knew the difficulty of hunting harriers 
with three young gentlemen come out only 
for riding's sake. After half an hour's in- 
effectual drawing through turnip-fields, I 
said (may I be forgiven !), — 

" I know where you can find a hare for 
certain, Mr. Bumper, if you like to try ; it's 
close here, too — the Spineys on the Ninety 
Acres.'' 

" Do you think the governor would like 
our drawing it P" he replied. 
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" Oh yes ; he told me to tell you to go 
wherever you liked/* (Invention No. 2.) 

" Come on, then, let's be stirring ; " and, 
whistling his pack 'round his horse's heels, 
he set off for the plantation, from which our 
two-legged hare, with the aromatic bed of 
a tame fox in a string behind him, had 
started some thirty minutes before. Hap- 
pily, Bodger had given him instructions to 
start from the down-wind side, so that, 
cantering round the covert, I was enabled, 
almost before the hounds were fairly in, to 
give the most orthodox " Halloo, away ! " 

Tut, tut, tut, tut twang! goes old 
Bumper's horn, as he gallops on his old 
mare towards me. ** Through the hedge ! " 
I shouted to him, as he gives them a cast 
towards a little fence outside the covert. 
Half a turn, a whimper, and then a crash 
that showed how much they relished the 
change of game. 

'' Bless my soul, how the scent has im- 
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proved ! " exclaimed the old man. " Why, 
they couldn't run a yard all the morning. 
Forrard, my pretty boys, forrard — on ! for- 
rard it is I" as they stream over the next 
enclosure at a pace that looks good enough 
for foxhounds. 

As I jump into a lane, I see old Bodger, 
gun in hand, holding a gate open on the 
other side, through which the hounds most 
suspiciously stream. " Twenty-seven minutes 
afore y6u," he whispers to me, on passing 
him. 

"Bless my soul, it isn't a fox, is itP" 
shouts old Bumper, who, with Dolly, Man- 
ton, a sporting butcher, and Bowling, is 
close behind me. 

" No," I shout back ; " on my honour, it 
isn't," quite delighted at being at last able 
to t^ll the truth. 

" By Jove, isn't this fun P" screams Dolly, 
charging a gate most needlessly. '* Oh, you 
old funk ! " shouts back the young repro- 
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bate at old Bumper, who of course stops 
to open it. 

After going for about ten minutes, our 
gay little pack began to show a woefully 
long line. It is needless to say that our 
three selves were the sole people in sight, 
with the exception of the sporting butcher, 
who was riding as if he had a spare neck in 
his pocket and another horse on the other 
side of every fence. 

" Get on, get on, you lazy little rascals ! " 
exclaims Manton, as he makes a cut at a 
" podgy " old line-hunter, who, a hundred 
yards behind the leading hoimds, kept 
throwing his tongue every three minutes. 
"It «s such a chance to improve 'one's 
cuts,' as they keep coming back," he re- 
marked. 

" By heaven, ho has taken us over 
the brook! Keep clear of the hounds!" 
I call to them, •' and race at it, for it's 
eighteen feet, if it's an inch." 
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Wo clear a little fence, and "our Jordan" 
looms in front — very shining, very deep, and 
very flush, all terrible incentives to refusals. 
Sitting down in my ssuldle, I catch hold 
of old '' Dreamland," and experience the 
charming sensation, the nearest approach 
to flying, of being carried well over water. 

Dolly and Manton both charge it toge- 
ther ; and, notwithstanding any amount of 
space on either side, steer exactly for the 
same spot. Manton gets over, though on his 
horse's neck. Dolly's mare drops her hind 
legs in, her rider seceding over her back. 

" Oh, you brute, you I " he halloos 
after Manton ; " that's so like you — you 
always take my place." 

" All right ; never mind ; there's plenty 
of time," I console him with, as with a few 
tremendous plunges the good little mare 
reeled out on to the bank. 

" Look, look ! here comes the butcher. 
Bravo, butcher ! " screams DoUy, his 
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temper quite recovered, as he sees the man 
of beef come at it with a running accom- 
paniment of arms and legs, and, to our 
astonishment, get over it — yes, absolutely- 
clean over it. 

I mentally make up my mind to possess 
that good animal, if promises can buy her. 
We both soon follow in pursuit of him 
and Manton, who, with three couple of 
hounds, is now about a field ahead, and I 
rather curse my good-nature that has lost 

< 

me my place. 

" Lord, what a hare to be sure ! " ex- 
claims the butcher, as we come up to him, 
on whom want of condition is much more 
evident than on his varmint old mare, whose 
rat-tail is swishing over every jump as fresh 
as if the fifteen stone on her was a feather- 
weight. "Dash it! we shall never catch 
her now, I doubt," he soliloquises. " Cum 
hup, old gal ! " bustling over a fallow field, 
and through a very hairy fence on the far 
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side. '' Blest if ever I see such a game as 
this — I feel a'most fit to drop off." 

We have gradually overhauled Manton 
by this time, or rather, the hounds have 
come back to us, as the saying is. About a 
couple and a half are now only in front ; 
and I feel pretty sure, by the distance we 
have run, that we must shortly sight our 
"flying man." Now then, now is the time 
to cut them down, and show Master Dolly 
the trick. I make a half-turn to the right, 
which luckily serves me, and I have the 
gratification of seeing in front of me the 
railway embankment, with four bars of 
timber before it. The jump in is nothing 
compared with the jump out, which must be 
taken from the slope, and is too fearful. I 
look round to see how my companions like 
the look of it. Dolly is beaming with exu- 
berance, evidently ready to jump in and out 
of a chalk-pit if necessary. From Man- 
ton's perfectly impassive face, one hardly 
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knows whether he recognises the magnitude 
of the obstacle. The butcher does, though, 
and gallops off at right angles to a gate he 
evidently knows of. 

** Yoi ! over he went ! " I cheer our mi- 
croscopic pack over with, as " Dreamland " 
lands over the rail on to the bank, and 
Manton crashes through a few yards lower 
down. One anxious look up and down. 
" No, thank goodness ! no train." Quicker 
than I can write, I take my horse sideways 
down the other bank, till he is within a 
yard and a half of the rail, when, turning 
him sharp round, with a vicious dig of th 
spurs and a shout, I make him rise on his 
haunches, and we are over. It looks de- 
lightfully easy on paper, but is the most 
difficult feat to perform well that I ever had 
the honour of assisting at. I turn round in 
my saddle, to see Manton endeavouring to 
do likewise. Alas ! he lets his horse get too 
close ; the latter half rises, catches the top 
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rail above his knees, balances an instant, and 
before I can breathe, falls on his rider — God 
help him ! — into the field. Only those who 
have witnessed a really bad accident to 
some very dear friend or relation can at all 
experience the sickening sensation it is. 
The loose horse, the motionless figure in 
the gaudy paraphernalia of the hunting- 
field, the features set as if the cheery 
creature of five seconds ago was already in 
the presence of his Maker, are things 
rarely if ever forgotten. Dolly, who had 
witnessed the accident from the top of the 
embankment, was off his horse in an in- 
stant, and together we raised him up. 

" Good God, he's killed I '* he exclaimed. 

" No, no, he's only senseless, I think ; it's 
a baddish business, though — look at his poor 
head " — as the blood began slowly to ooze 
through the curly locks. ** Run and get 
some water out of that ditch — quick, man, 
quick — in your hat, of course." 
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It seemed ages before he came back. I sat 
holding poor Manton's head in my lap, and 
feeling a terrible conviction that if not dead 
now, it would be a great chance whether he 
survived it. In the far distance I see the 
butcher emerging from underneath one of 
the railway bridges, and never did ship- 
wrecked mariners spy a sail with greater joy 
than I did him. Tying my pocket-hand- 
kerchief on the end of the whip, I shouted 
with all my might, at the same time waving 
my signal of distress. Happily he saw it, 
and came to me. Stopping his inquiries 
and lamentations, which were loud and 
sincere, poor man, I asked him if he knew 
whereabouts we were, and whose house that 
was in the distance. 

" That's Mr. Sutton's, sir. Shall I ride 
up and get some help ? " 

" Yes, send some men with a gate ; only 
be quick, for God's sake." 

Not a movement, not a single sign of life. 
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had our poor friend made, and to make the 
ensemble, if possible, more wretched, three or 
four of the outpaced portion of the pack 
draggled up, who, being utterly lost, and 
not recognising any friendly face, sat up on 
their haunches and bayed by turns. At 
length, after what seemed to us to be an in- 
terminable time, we saw a posse of people, 
headed by the butcher, approaching with a 
shutter, on which we laid him, and slowly 
carried him towards the house, leaving some 
men to catch our horses, who were not in 
a condition to give them much trouble in 
doing so. 

At the door we were met by Mr. Sutton, 
the description of whom and his family I 
shall leave to another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE OLD, OLD STORY. 

Barton Moss, which was the house we Kt 
upon, had belonged to the Suttons for the 
last two hundred years. They had inherited, 
or rather wrested, it from some of the un- 
fortunate Cavaliers during the reign of the 
Protector. A staimch Puritan was old 
Roger Sutton, or Brother Fight-the-good- 
faith, as he used to be styled by his Round- 
head comrades. Steadily had he worked 
his way upwards in the profession of arms, 
not only by his prowess— which on more 
than one occasion had turned the tide in 
some of those desultory skirmishes of which 
the campaigns of those days were made up — 
but by his cimning and zeal had created a 
name which had reached the ears of even 
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Cromwell himself. From a simple subal- 
tern he was quickly promoted to the com- 
mand of a regiment of horse (no gentlemen 
of the press to cavil at his claims in those 
days), and about 1655 he made claim to the 
house and demesne of Ralph de Vavasour, 
an incarcerated Cavalier, whose estates were 
consequently forfeited. From that time 
things had gone prosperously with him. 

The picture of the first known Sutton, 
our friend " Fight-the-good-faith," was the 
first object that struck you ad you entered 
the hall, as sour and ill-looking an old 
wretch as ever watched a Cavalier die hard. 
His descendant, the present John James 
Cromwell Sutton, Esq., was curiously like 
him — a tall, gaunt man, with high cheek- 
bones, and deep-set, cold grey eyes. It 
wanted but the grizzled moustache, steel 
breast-plate, and morion to convert him 
into as canting an old reprobate as his 
ancestor. 
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Married early in life to the daughter of a 
Devonshire clergyman, he had always lived 
a most secluded life, seldom visiting or 
being visited by his neighbours. The poor 
thing, if reports were true, had but a sorry 
time of it. A plump little, rosy, laughing, 
blue-eyed maid was Mabel Thurston, the 
opposite to him in every respect; and 
Heaven only knows why their lots had 
been thrown together, though she, poor 
child! had had little enough to say in 
the matter— -one of six, with the paternal 
income at £300 a year, rarely has. He was 
the rich Mr. Sutton, of Barton Moss, and 
she was told to marry him and make her 
poor old father and mother happy, and with 
this praiseworthy filial action closed all the 
happiness of her short life. Soon she pined 
and sank, leaving one little daughter as a 
remembrance of herself. 

^^ Be kind and gentle to her, John dear, 
and please don't be angry with me if I ask 
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you not to be quite so cold to her. See her 
oftener, and she will soon grow into your 
ways, and be a pleasanter companion to you 
than I ever was, because you know you are 
80 clever that you can teach her easily to 
be well read, which I never was." 

And the poor thing, who on the threshold 
of the grave found courage to speak her 
mind, shortly afterwards passed away, her 
last act being to kiss her child, and to 
whisper to him, '' Remember, dear, love her 
a little for my sake." 

And he, whose heart had never gone out 
towards her in her lifetime, now that she 
was dead, found out how much he had loved 
her ; and over and over again, could anybody 
have peeped into the locked study, would 
he have seen that cold, stem man, with 
streaming eyes, on his knees before his 
dead wife's picture, praying her to look 
down and forgive him for his past want of 
appreciation of her. 
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Keligiously he kept his promise, and little 
Mabel, who at the tipie of her mother's 
death had reached her fifth year, was scarcely 
an hour in the day out of his sight. She 
was now eighteen, and the ditto of her 
mother, excepting in the matter of mind, in 
which she was as far superior as an excel- 
lent education could make her. She had 
lived so thoroughly out of woman's society, 
that had it not been for the leayen of 
gentle womanhood bequeathed her from 
her mother, she might perhaps have been 
thought a little unfeminine. 

Few people of her own position in life 
had seen her, though there was not a sick 
cottager in the neighbourhood who did not 
know her footfall better than the rumble of 
the dog-cart of the over-worked, under- 
paid district doctor. 

Though living only ten miles A:*om them, 

. I had never seen the inside of the house, and 

scarcely indeed the outside, as it was beyond 
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the bounds of our hunt, and no shooting 
party was ever entertained there. More- 
over, as Mr. Sutton was a violent Whig, 
and my father a bigoted Tory, and both 
equally positive in their doctrines, naturally 
no great amount of friendship was likely to 
accrue between them : hence he was a com- 
parative stranger, and his daughter Mabel I 
had never even seen. I ran up the steps to 
meet him, saying, — 

'' You must let me introduce myself, Mr. 
Sutton. My name is Davenport. My friend. 
Lord Manton, has had a fearful accident 
close by your house, and I thought I might 
trespass on your hospitality to bring him 
here till we can get a carriage to take him 
to Brinckley." 

"Of course, of course, my dear sir. I 
hope you won't think of moving him till he 
is in a fit condition to travel," giving me 
the tips of his fingers to shake. " I have 
ordered a room to be got ready, and a man 
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to start for the station with a telegram for 
Brodie." 

At that moment a door on the other side 
of the hall opened^ and a young girl ap- 
peared, who stopped, with a look of wonder- 
ment on her face, at sight of me and of the 
crowd of people. She had lightish brown 
hair ; a bright complexion ; dark brown 
eyes; a dear little mouth, with teeth like 
pearls ; a nose, if anything, aquiline ; rather 
large hands for her size, which was scarcely 
middle height, but very pretty feet; and 
was dressed in a grey linsey-woolsey dress, 
braided with black, and a tight-fitting jacket 
of the same pattern, with a little black 
hat, looped up at the sides, swinging in her 
hand. 

"Good heavens, papa! what's the mat- 
ter P " she exclaimed. 

" Oh, Mabel dearest, go into the library ! 
Quick, child ! do as I tell you. I ha4 
rather my daughter didn't see anything 
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that would frighten her, my dear sir, you 
understand," he said, turning to me. 

The glance I had of her was but mo- 
mentary, but it struck me how stupid it was 
of me never to have seen so pretty a neigh- 
bour before. 

We carried Manton into the bed-room 
prepared for him, and then commenced the 
difficult operation of getting his things off. 
At length it was accomplished, and some 
brandy forced through his clenched teeth. 
We could just feel the flicker of his pulse, 
which told us that at any rate he was alive. 
Anxiously we watched him, and counted the 
minutes before the practitioner from the 
nearest town could arrive. After a time, to 
our intense relief, a slight trembling of the 
eyelids and a short sigh announced that 
the soul was still struggling to hold her 
tenement. At length his eyes opened, 
closed again, and a low groan wrung from 
him showed the agony he suffered. 
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"Ton, old boy, do you hear me?" I 
cried. " Tell us, for God's sake, where do 
you feel the pain P ** 

No answer, but his poor head rolling back- 
wards and forwards on the pillow, showed 
too plainly the seat of mischief. 

Just then the doctor arrived — a little, 
fussy, oily man, who breathed as if every 
respiration had to filter through a sponge, 
and when feeling your pulse would hold his 
breath till his face grew scarlet, and spon- 
taneous combustion seemed inevitable. 

** D'ye do, my dear sir— -d'ye do ? Dear, 
dear me, sad accident indeed ! Who did 
you say — ^Lord MantonP God bless my 
soul ! Poor young man ! Now I must beg 
you all to leave the room for a few minutes." 

I stayed, however, and watched his face 
as he made his examination with pursed 
lips, and an ominous frown on his rubicund 
face. 

"A bad, a very bad concussion of the 
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brain, and two ribs broken — not badly, 
though, I think I may safely aver. Lungs 
untouched, and as long as that is the case 
there is a chance for us. What! go to 
Brinckley? Move him, my dear sir, and 
he is a dead man. I fear it will be many 
a long day before he sees the outside of this 
bed-room. Sent for Brodie ? Quite right, 
my dear sir. In a case of this sort, with a 
person of Lord Manton's position" (oh, 
Britisher communis ! how you do love a 
lord !), "it would be more than culpable not 
to have the best, the very best advice. I 
shall be too proud to meet Sir Benjamin." 

. Dolly and I took it in turn to hold the 
bags of ice on his head, and to moisten his 
parched lips. At length, about ten o'clock 
at night, the great man arrived. He exa- 
mined him, approved of all that had been 
done, said nothing but a good constitution 
could save him, and that the dangerous 
time would be in four-and-twenty hours. 
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I had sent DoUjr home to announce the 
miserable end of our day's sport, and also to 
send some clothes over. On receipt of them 
I dressed myself and went down to the 
drawing-room. There I found the father and 
daughter sitting one on each side of the fire ; 
the former, I could see, more annoyed than 
is possible to imagine at the invasion of his 
quiet household. He rose, however, as I 
entered, and said, — 

" I am charmed to find, Mr. Davenport, 
that Sir Benjamin pronounces rather a 
favourable opinion altogether of your friend. 
Of course you will stay with us as long as 
it suits you. We will do our best, depend 
upon it, to make you comfortable in our 
humble way. Mabel dear, I don't think 
you know Mr. Davenport." 

As I made my bow, and murmured out my 
thanks for his pedantic hospitality, I was 
more thunderstruck than ever at such a 
pretty, well-dressed, po^i young lady hav- 
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ing been so long in the yioinity of Brinckley 
unknown to me. 

'' I hope, Mr. Davenport, Lord Manton is 
not very much hurt, is he ? ** she said. " I 
just caught sight of his face as they carried 
him into the hall. It looked too fearful." 

'' Indeed, Miss Sutton, I am afraid he is ; 
he has never spoken since the accident. 
And " 

" Surely you have sent for his father and 
mother ? It would be too horrible for him 
not to see them should anything happen." 

''His mother has been dead some time, 
and his father. Lord Sapleton, is bed-ridden, 
but I have telegraphed for his brother, who 
will take my place here," I remarked, turn- 
ing to Mr. Sutton. 

A grave bow, followed by " Exactly so," 
was the only reply. 

" Oh, Mr. Davenport, pray don't think of 
going; we have plenty of room in the 
house!" she exclaimed. "I will at once 
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order a room to be got ready;" and not 
noticing a frown that had gathered on her 
father's face, she rang the bell and gave the 
necessary order. " Please tell me how the 
accident happened." 

While I recounted our run, totally 
ignoring the fact of the drag (to tell the 
truth, till that instant I had entirely for- 
gotten all about the hounds and young 
Bodger), I was more than ever struck at 
the excessive beauty of her face, which, 
though somewhat stem when in repose, 
when animated was endowed with one of 
the sweetest expressions I ever saw. 

"What a fearful accident to see! Are 
you quite sure that there is nothing more 
to be done for him ? " 

" Nothing," I replied. " The -moment 
he is conscious we shall be able to know 
the worst." 

" Of course they would let you know at 
once," she remarked. 
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'^ Oh yes ; I told them the instant there 
was the faintest change to come to me." 

^' E[a8 Mr. Davenport been having much 
sport with the hounds this year P " broke in 
the pedantic tones of my host. 

''My father hasn't hunted for the last 
three years, Mr. Sutton; but I believe it 
has been a very fair season." 

"Ah, indeed!" 

** I suppose you don't over hunt, do you, 
Miss Sutton ? " I continued. 

"Oh no; my father does not like my 
riding outside the Park even, much less 
with the hounds. I have never even seen a 
pack of hounds." 

" My opinion is that the hunting-field is 
no place for a woman, Mr. Davenport, put- 
ting the danger on one side. Mab, dearest, 
you had better go to bed." 

He was evidently determined that I 
should not get much conversation with 
her. 
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''Very well, dear. Good night, Mr. 
Davenport. I hope to hear a good account 
of Lord Manton to-morrow." 

Just as I was lighting a candle for her, 
my servant ran down the stairs to me with 
the news that poor Manton had spoken. I 
flew up to his room, and found him lying 
exactly as I had left him, but with his eyes 
wide open, and that xmceasing look of won- 
derment that all people struggling back 
into consciousness wear. Bending my head 
down to him, I can just catch the faint 
whisper of, — 

" Where am I ? What's happened P " 

" You have had a baddish fall, old man, 
and must be quite still. Are you in much 
pain?'' 

" Yes, fearful, fearful ; " and I saw the 
bead-drops gather on his forehead as he 
began to moan with anguish. 

Hastily giving him the sleeping draught 
left by the doctor, I had the satisfaction of 
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seeing him after a time drop off into a quiet 
sleep. Some three-quarters of an hour 
afterwards^ as I went to lie down for a little 
while, I was surprised to see Miss Sutton 
standing at the top of the stairs. 

" I could not go to bed till I had heard 
how your poor friend was, and if there is 
anything you think ho would like." 

I can hear many of my fair readers ex- 
claim, " What a girl, to wait in the passage 
for three-quarters of an hour to hear about 
a man she had scarcely seen ! " But what 
would have struck me as strange in any 
other girl did not seem so in her. There 
was such a thorough air of simplicity and 
good faith about her that it was perfectly 
impossible to put any but the right con- 
struction on all her actions. No, it was 
nothing but her woman's inherent instinct 
of thoughtfulness for the sick. 

I shall not go through all the weary days 
and nights Manton's brother and I passed 
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in that room, till happily a good constitution 
(how it had remained so was a marvel to me) 
carried him through, but come at once to 
some thirty days later on, when, on my 
arriving from Brinckley, I found him for 
the first time down-stairs, propped up in an 
arm-chair close to the fire, with three pillows 
behind him ; a small table, on which were 
the papers and last new novel, not forgetting 
a vase with some hothouse flowers, in all of 
which arrangements I seemed to recognise 
a feminine hand. Miss Sutton, who was 
seated at the window hard at work at a 
portikre, had an open book close to her, from 
which she had evidently been reading aloud. 
" Don't you think Lord Manton looking 
much better during this last week?" she 
said to me, after our mutual greetings were 
over ; for I should here remark that, though 
this was his first introduction into the lower 
rooms, it was by no means his first either to 
father or daughter, who had turned a small 
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dresaiug-room adjoining his bed-room into a 
kind of boudoir, and were in the habit of 
spending the evenings with him. The father 
was absolutely on thorns, for he could not 
forbid his daughter's seeing him. He hated 
the idea of sending her away to some of his 
relations, with none of whom he was on the 
best of terms; and the doctor had absolutely 
forbidden the very mention of moving in 
any way, declaring that he would not be 
answerable for the consequences, if Manton 
attempted even to go out on wheels. Tant 
mieux for my friend, who was nothing loath 
to stay and be nursed by Miss Mabel. Need 
I say what the result was ? He, the most 
blaai man of his day — the great unbeliever 
in womankind, who ignored the possibility 
of there being any woman worthy of real 
love-*^it last changed his mind, gradually 
and surely won over by the unselfish love of 
this simple child. I don't say that a great 
deal of it was not due to the nursing — a 
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dangerous occupation^ as a rule, to either 
party. In her case, poor child! it was 
simply a certainty from the commencement. 
The first man, one might say, of her own 
class in life with whom she had exchanged 
ideas — ^he an adept at the art of making 
women love him; and moreover, with all 
her woman's pity enlisted in his behalf, her 
chance of escaping from the disease was 
remote indeed. The father left them to- 
gether as little as possible; but to-day he 
was compelled to go to the neighbouring 
town in his magisterial capacity. 

"Leo, I am to go to Torquay in a few 
days," said Manton ; " Miss Sutton has 
patched me up so well, that I am nearly fit 
to travel." 

"I am afraid that you won't get away 
from this dull place yet. Lord Manton," she 

put in, "for Dr. said this morning 

that he thought you might move in a fort- 
night." 
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''Did heP I really am bo shocked at 
quartering myself on you for such a time. 
I think he must be wrong, and I had better 
send for Brodie, and have his opinion.'^ 

" Well, if you like, I will write for him 
to-day, but I am afraid you will hurt 

Dr. 's feelings frightfully, as, after 

all, he has been very successful with you up 
to now." 

" OhI I wouldn't hurt his feelings for the 
world," he quickly replied; and from a little 
look at me, that I knew so well, I saw how 
the doctor had been got at. 

'* I say, Leo, did old Bumper ever find 
out anything?" 

" Nothing. Young Bodger took the drag 
up to Norcett Spineys, and then got up a 
tree. He says two couple of hounds ran it 
up to the place, and then ran into the 
Spiney, where, after two or three turns 
in pursuit of the hares, they lay down. 
About three couple more found their way 
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up, and in twenty minutes old Bumper was 
heard blowing like mad about a mile off. 
The hounds hearing him, trotted off across 
the fields to him, and to this day they 
believe it was a fox, and that I viewed 
him." 

After we had laughed over the various 
incidents of that unfortunate day, I, know- 
ing that their minutes alone were few and 
far between, took my departure, promising 
to come over again in a day or two. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MIDWINTER IN LONDON. 

About a month or so after the events of the 
last chapter I was doing duty in London. 
For myself, T was in no need of consolation, 
as nothing short of the direst necessity 
would have dragged me out of it. Need I 
add that Mrs. Molasses was there P Many 
people, landed proprietors, &c., who merely 
see London during their short visit in the 
season, look upon the people obliged to stay 
' there during the winter months with posi- 
tive pity. They picture to themselves all 
the houses shut up, and Piccadilly and the 
Park a wilderness of fog. Those, however, 
who, from necessity or inclination, remain 
in town, know how far preferable, as to so- 
ciety, a winter season is to a summer one. 
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People have then time to convert the 
nodding and card- leaving acquaintance into 
an actuality ; and the difficulty of getting 
hold of many friends on the same night 
engenders " little dinners," one of which, 
if well selected, is always worth a dozen of 
those gigantic entertainments entailing for 
yourself honourable mention in the next 
day's Morning Post. At the time of which 
I am writing a supper after the play was 
a thing unknown in the polite world ; now, 
I hear, it is a matter of course. Mrs. Mo- 
lasses, however, who always piqued herself 
on doing what nobody else did, made a rule 
of asking her friends to meet at some 
theatre, and return to supper at her house 
afterwards. She had, as I have already 
attempted to describe, a perfect house, bien 
tn&nti in every respect, and her cuisine was 
no exception to the rest of the establish- 
ment. After supper she used to sit down to 
the piano, and sing what she called her 
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"pet bits,** which were selections from every 
opera one had ever heard of. Dick, who 
had again, through my assistance, wriggled 
for a time out of the hand» of the Philis- 
tines, was often there ; and as there was a 
smoking-room fitted up in a sort of Oriental 
style, with most luxurious couches laid on 
the floor, which was carpeted with Indian 
matting, we were enabled to enjoy two 
great luxuries — good music and good to- 
bacco at the same time. 

It happened to be a hard winter, and 
we were, therefore, often spared our un- 
welcome visitor from the east, the yellow 
fog. Bright cold days were the usual thing, 
and the Serpentine was alive with skaters. 
Then indeed had the non-hunting men 
cause for congratulation that they were 
not being eaten out of house and home by a 
stud of useless animals ; and much did we 
chuckle at our more moneyed friends, whose 
doleful faces and condemnation of the 
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weather were a sort of salve to our former 
grumblings. We used to make up skating 
parties to Hampton Court and Riclimond, 
which, followed by a dinner and drive up 
to London afterwards, in%id^ our various 
friends' carriages, were, without exception, 
some of my happiest reminiscences. 

My appearance every day at the Molasses 
Mansion, as we used to call her house, had 
become such a matter of course now, that I 
never even dreamt of making the semblance 
of an excuse. Except at dinner-time, John 
was rarely visible; and, in fact, Mrs. M. 
used to say, that if that meal was by some 
means abolished, she should absolutely for- 
get she had a husband at all. He was a good 
creature, too, in his way ; but, as I think I 
have already shown, as unfit to take charge 
of what he had bought as it was possible to 
conceive. The weeks went on, and, day 
after day, I found myself drinking the 
dangerous poison, and more and more an 
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abject slave to her will. I saw but little of 
my old friends, and> in fact, my old pursuits 
were all more or less abandoned, excepting 
those which could be shared with her. She 
had an old duenna, who was invaluable to 
us at the theatres, one old Mrs. Matthews, 
who, I suspect, had a sort of fixed salary 
from her in the shape of presents for her 
attendance. Well-looking, and well known 
enough not to attract especial observation 
as she sat in the front of the box, and 
never otherwise than engrossed by the 
people on the stage, she was, without ex- 
ception, the best third person I ever saw. 
Between the acts only, she, as it were, took 
off her gorget of duty, and entered into an 
animated conversation on the looks and 
dresses of those around her. Always good- 
tempered, and perfectly impervious to any 
remarks that her kind friends said about 
her, she was impayable in her vocation of 
propriety chaperon. 
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Week after week this sort of thing went 
on, and week after week I became more 
infatuated. There is now no doubt on my 
mind that this unholy love was far the 
strongest I had ever known, principally, I 
conclude, because there is nothing half so 
sweet in life as "forbidden fruit." Then 
it must be remembered that Mrs. Molasses 
was well up in all the numerous little 
manoDuvres for enthralling her victim, never 
allowing him to become satiated with too 
much of his own way, nor permitting him 
to imagine that there was not ever a rival 
in the background waiting to swoop upon 
his pet dove. 

It was five o'clock on a cold, blustering 
afternoon in midwinter that I was sit- 
ting in her boudoir. The tea had just 
been brought in, the curtains drawn, and 
a log thrown on the fire; a well-shaded 
reading-lamp was the only Ught in the 
room, which, being situated quite at the 
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back of the house, was as quiet as if a 
hiuidred miles from London. It was the 
hour and place, as my readers may suppose, 
for confidences, and, like every lover, I 
made that fatal mistake of not being satis- 
fied with the present. How curiously prone 
are mortals to err, or rather, how hard to 
satisfy ! When they get possession of the 
prize they have set their heart on, they 
begin to regret that they had not done so 
sooner, simply for the sake of making them- 
selves out aggrieved. Difficult indeed is it 
to let well alone. 

"Well, but, Mona, are you quite sure 
you never cared for anybody as much as you 
do for meP" I inquired of her, for about the 
hundredth time, as I lay back in my chair, 
BO that I could catch her face on the other 
side of the reading-lamp, which stood on a 
little round table between us. 

She was sitting buried in one of those 
deep, low arm-chairs, made of black satin. 
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and happened to be dressed in black velvet 
on that day, so that her beautiful com- 
plexion, with her golden hair, stood out 
as if Parian marble ; and, in the dim light 
that was thrown upon it from the lamp, 
looked like a fairy face coming out of the 
darkness. 

** Ah, Leo ! " she replied, " when will you 
ever be convinced? Why do you go on 
asking me that question ? " 

*• Because, dear, I want to hear it again 
and again. I never can hear you say it 
often enough." 

" Well, then, you tiresome boy, I am not 
at all sure that I've not." 

"What,Mona? Who was it, then ? Tell 
me, please. I had much rather hear it 
from you than anybody else." 

"No, no. What use is it?" she replied. 
"Why can't you be satisfied as you are ?" 

" Satisfied with the thought that there is 
a man, absolutely now, perhaps, in London, 
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who could take you from me whenever he 
chose ! Yes, I am likely to be satisfied with 
that, am I notP" 

A little petulant shake of her head is the 
only answer. 

" Tell me," I went on, " do you care for 
him nowP" 

" Oh I I haven't seen him such ages, it 
is quite impossible to say whether I should 
or not. Ah bah t mon ami, let's talk of 
other things, and let bygones be bygones." 

" Thank you, no," I reply, with that 
wilftil persistency of a man bent on rushing 
on his fate ; " I much prefer to know the 
worst, so that I may not be imprepared 
when this man appears." 

"Oh, Leo, what nonsense you talk! 
When who appears ?" 

" Tou probably know full well, though 
of course I don't ; and what's more, I don't 
care how soon he comes, if these sort of 
pleasant things are to be thrown in one's 
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teeth every day. I'll go, I think," getting 
up as I spoke the last sentence. 

" Yes, Leo, I think you had better ; you 
are more than usually unjust to-day,*' she 
said. 

"Not the least bit in the world. I 
simply think it hard to have given up my 
every thought in life for a person who tells 
me that, after all, she cares for somebody 
else just as much as she does for me." 

"When did I say so?" 

"Why, this instant; at least, you said 
that you did not know whether, in the 
event of his coming back, yoii would not 
prefer him to me. God knows, it breaks 
my heart to say so, but, Mona, I declare to 
Heaven I had a thousand times rather go 
now than have to stand by and see myself 
gradually forgotten." 

" You foolish boy, come and sit down here 
directly — no, sir, on this stool at my feet. 
There ! Now what does he want me to say. 
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because I'll be a good girl, aud not vex him 
any more ? You must know, Leo, by this 
time, that I have only one person I care 
about, and that's a very naughty, cross, 
pretty boy," as she tapped me playfully on 
the cheek with her fire-screen. 

" Ah, dear, you never will deceive me, will 
you P I do believe in you so," I babbled out. 
" If you were to give me up, I should never 
believe in womankind again." 

" Give you up I Why fuss yourself with 
improbabilities P " and so on, and so on. 

I have recounted, for the amusement of 
my readers, one of the many afternoons I 
spent at Mrs. Molasses', and it was indeed 
there I might say that I spent most of my 
winter. 



One boxing-night I found myself at 
Drury Lane (alone, too, a curious incident 
for me at that epoch), witnessing the 
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pantomime. It was an Unusually stupid one ; 
that is to say, for anybody who had passed 
the age which delights in the very feeble 
jokes of our modem clowns, all of which, 
to my mind, are beneath contempt. The 
harlequin, too, lissom delineator of love and 
mystery, is a thing in these days unknown. 
Kie pith of the pantomime seemed to con- 
sist in the gorgeous transformation scene — 
the painter of which, a dirty man with a 
diamond ring, bowed his acknowledgments 
to th^ plaudits of the well-organised claque, 
— and in the carefully-padded legs of the 
ballet, which, thanks to the efforts of their 
hosier, were all of the requisite rotundity. 
My object in being there was principally to 
see how they would get through it all, having 
been present at the last rehearsal, which 
to an unprofessional eye was simply chaos 
personified. I dare say few of my readers 
have ever been present at one, so my expe- 
rience of it may be worth retailing. 
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At the time I arrived, the ladies of 
the ballet were just being put through 
a militaiy manoeuvre, which, though one 
of the prettiest bits of the pantomime 
at night, when executed with the advan- 
tages of short tinsel petticoats and the 
most coquettish of plumed helmets, was 
now a dreary affair indeed. About twenty - 
five young women, very dirty to look 
at, evidently tired to death, were being 
marshalled by a hideous little Aztec of a 
baUet-master, who screamed and stamped as 
if demented. " One, do, dree. Now then, 
Clifford, what did I tell you about your 
march? Give the bar again, please, sir." 
This was accordingly done by the first violin, 
who composed the whole of the orchestra. 
" One, do, dree, ma-r-r-r-r-ch " — when the 
whole of the corps de ballet, with their 
dresses looped up, showing their somewhat 
attenuated understandings, and wands in 
their hands to represent spears, marched to 
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the centre of the stage, down to the foot- 
lights, and then by that extraordinary man- 
oeuvre, the BpicialiU of all ballet armies, the 
word of command for which must be " sift 
yourselves,'* divided, and lined each side of 
the stage. During all this the Aztec wad 
humming the tune, and darting here and 
there in a fury of anxiety, rage, and finally 
despair. '^ Kum tum tum, tum tum ti, didi 
tidi tidi — 'old your 'ed up, Em'ly — tidi tum 
tidi ta, tidi timi tidi ta — ah ! is-s-s-s," accom- 
panied by tenfold more stamping. The violin 
stopped, as he probably had done twenty times 
before during the morning, and the young 
ladies all remained stationary. " Sapristi I 
why what a stupide you must be, you Morgan 
— if I tell you once I tell you twenty time you 
tum to de right, and den you tum again to 
the left. Ladies, I beg your pardon, but we 
sail do this, once, twice, twenty time, till 
Mees Morgan know her left hand from her 
right." 
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" Well I'm sure ! you needn't go and put 
yourself into a passion^ Moosoo. I shall be 
all right at night." 

" R-r-right at night ! You * dance back,' 
mees, for the future." 

This, I must inform my uninitiated 
readers, meant putting her in the back row 
of coryphieSf which is the sphere of only 
the very plain and incapable ones. 

After a time the poor creatures were dis- 
missed, to walk home, perhaps, two or three 
miles, swallow a hasty scrap of dinner, and 
walk back again by seven to dress for the 
performance. 

The opening scenes having been re- 
hearsed, the " comic business," as it is called, 
commenced. The clown appears — a starved, 
ugly-looking man, the very reverse of the 
jovial soul one is accustomed to look at at 
night. No wonder, too ; it is only for six 
weeks of the fifty-two that he is in regular 
employment, out of which he must contrive 
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to save enough to support four children and 
another coming on. He has the manage- 
ment of the comic business of the panto- 
mime, and aU take the word from him with 
regard to the acting of it. "Now then," 
he calls out, as the last of the ladies trips 
off, "come on, Billy, let's get it over." 
He and the other men, who I rightly 
concluded were harlequin and pantaloon, 
then performed the extraordinary operation 
of standing in the centre of the stage, and 
clapping their ' hands together. This is 
called " taking the slap," as I was informed, 
and simply represented the fearful boxes 
on the ear that the pantomimists seemed 
nightly to receive ; after which idiotic pro- 
ceeding he called out, " Now then, bakers " 
— six fearfully seedy outcasts of St. Giles 
here appeared, and walked solemnly one 
after another across the stage. " Butchers " 
— six more miserable outcasts stalked across 
the stage in the same manner. " Cooks ! " 
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he vociferated ; " come on, you cooks, you're 
always so slow " — four men, if possible in 
worse case than their predecessors, ran 
across the stage. These at night, dressed 
in white jackets and trousers, are the men 
who represent the nimble artisans who run 
into the butchers' or bakers' shops, and 
appear the merriest of the merry. 

During all this the clown and pantaloon 
are standing in the middle of the stage 
looking at them, though at night they are, 
of course, engaged in purloining the loaves, 
and legs of mutton. "Now then, Billy, 
where's your woman ? " Upon which panta- 
loon walks to the wing and offers his arm to 
a youth of eighteen, who at night is dressed 
up in an enormous crinoline, and bonnet 
with a bunch of carrots in it to represent 
flowers. After various " slaps," as they are 
called, he is supposed to have left his crino- 
line behind him, which of course the clown 
puts on, but which naturally now is repre- 
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sented by " taking the slap," as I explained 
above. 

Scrape, scrape, goes tbe one violin, the 
signal for a valse between clown and panta- 
loon. " No, no, no, wo, my dear boy — my 
dear boy, will you ever get that cue right P '* 
pathetically appeals the clown to the one 
orchestra. " Tour cue is, ' Mary's got a 
stomachache.' " 

*' Well, all I can say is you've altered it, 
then, for I have got no * stomachache' here," 
exclaimed the man of catgut, examining 
his score. 

" I am sure I wonder at that, with your 
own fiddle over it all day." 

It's the last straw that breaks the camel's 
back, and this last insult to his musical 
prowess evidently breaks down the temper 
of the chefd^orchestrej who replies, — 

" Well, look here, Mr. Bowles, if I'm to be 
insulted in this way, I'll give the whole thing 
up, and let somebody else do it. God knows. 
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I've had trouble enough with this comic 
business without being insulted like that/' 

" There, there, my dear boy, it's only his 
fun ; don't you mind Bobby B.," interposes 
the stage-manager pacifically. 

" Well, I ain't going to stand any more 
of it, so I tell you." 

"Mary's got a stomach^cA^," roars the 
clown, who has been going on with the 
words during the little Smeute of the leader, 
and gives the cue loud enough to be heard 
in the next parish. 

Ta, ra, ta, ra, ta, ta, tie, dashes in the 
violin to the air of the valse, and ends one 
of the many storms in a tea-cup of the last 
rehearsal. 

"Now, pudding, pudding! God bless 
my soul, you supers are aU asleep this 
morning." 

" Coming, sir, coming — can't get the door 
open," whines a voice behind the set scene. 

" Thompson, Thompson I " calls out the 
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stage-manager. No answer. " Thompson ! " 
shouts everybody, more or less, on or off 
the stage, which is followed, after a second's 
pause, by a faint subterranean halloo. " Here 
— you're wanted ! " is shrieked in every key. 
Presently runs on to the stage an oldish man 
in a dirty linen jacket, who is the head car- 
penter, and answerable for all deficiencies. 

"Now then, I told you about this door 
yesterday." 

" Well, sir, it works right enough ; it's 
the man don't know how to open it." 

"Well, go and show him, then. Now 
give the cue again." 

Evidently the carpenter has determined 
that he shall be on in time ; for at the cue 
the dooi: flew open, discovering a seedy- 
looking man with a gigantic plum-pudding 
in his arms. An invisible hand, I suspect 
the carpenter's, suddenly propelled him on 
to the stage, and tripping over something, 
he fell with an awful crash on to the plum- 
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pudding, which, being made of india- 
rubber, burst with a report like a twelve- 
pounder. 

" There now, d my eyes if you 

supers ain't enough to break the Bank of 
England. There's the pudding smashed, 
and only two hours off the performance ! " 
roars the stage-manager. 

" I beg your pardon, sir ; indeed, sir, it 
wam't my fault." 

" Go away, man, go away. Thompson, 
now see that I have a man who oan bring 
in a pudding at night ; and run down to 
the property-man, and tell him I must have 
another pudding got ready directly. 

After a few more such scenes, the harle- 
quin, in a long woollen waistcoat with arms, 
goes through his dances, or " trips," as they 
are called, with the columbine. And yet at 
night, impossible as it seems, there was 
hardly a thing went wrong, not omitting 
the pudding. 
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Strolling through Covent Garden on that 
night, I looked into the " Garrick," which 
was then one of the cosiest clubs I belonged 
to. Its society was so mixed that two of a 
trade had no opportunity for disagreeing ; 
and in the uncomfortable little smoking- 
room at the back of the house one could 
generally find a congregation of men not 
only amusing, but all on the most intimate 
terms with one another. Poor Thackeray, 
spectacles on nose, as I came in on that 
particular night, was engaged with an emi- 
nent Q.C. in playing at pitch hal^enny in 
the centre of the room, amidst the shouts of 
laughter of the circle ; and I fancy I hear 
his chuckle of delight as he swept off the 
halfpence of his adversary, laughingly cry- 
ing out, " Ah, ah ! you see the devil does 
not know how to take care of his own 
to-night;" to which the other replied, 
" Vanity, vanity, but not quite fair." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

LULA. 

I REMEMBER now what Spirits we were all 
in as we went down to Newmarket by the 
Sunday special for the Two Thousand week. 
We were much the old lot that were at 
Liverpool together, with the exception of 
Dolly, who had wriggled himself into the 
tail of some foreign mission — gone to invest 
the King of Timbuctoo with the Order of 
the Garter. Manton, Dick, self, and Jack 
Burton formed the quartet. We had got 
rooms at the celebrated Bottoms, and Uved 
between that hostel and ''the Eooms." 
When racing for racing's sake alone, as we 
were — ^totally apart from what is termed by 
the British public the fun of the course — 
there is no place like Newmarket ; and, as it 
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happened to be a very fine warm week, 
the riding about on the heath was perfectly 
delicious. We all had our hacks sent down 
from London, so that, as Manton said, we 
were spared the injustice of placing the 
efforts of Poole in juxtaposition with some 
wretched hackney, whose absolute worth 
was scarcely that of the week's hire one 
paid for him. For the first day all went 
merry as a marriage-bell. We had performed 
that wonderful feat of " getting on a good 
thing " at eight to one — and, what's more, 
pulling it off; the day had been charming ; 
the company excellent (it always is when 
you are winning) ; and, in fact, we were in 
that happy state when debt, duns, and diflS- 
culties are for the nonce buried fathoms deep. 
We were to see a trial that was to come off 
early on the Tuesday, with reference to a 
big handicap plate to be run for on Friday ; 
which, supposing the animal performed what 
he was asked to do, at the probable weight 
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he would be in at^ would render his chance 
almost past doubting. Accordingly^ at early 
dawn, we were up and on the other side of 
the ditch, where the spin was to take place. 
We looked upon this race, should our horse 
prove himself what we imagined him to be, 
as the sheet-anchor that might save us from 
the probable lee-shore of a bad week. S^la% ! 
our animal proved himself as bad as he had 
always been, being literally cut down in the 
first quarter of a mile by his trial-horse ; 
and, in short, not giving us the faintest 
hope of his winning his engagement. 

We returned to the town disgusted, but 
ravenous. On the table were spread out all 
the letters for the party ; and amongst my 
re-directed pile, as I glanced over them — 
coming first upon Mrs. Molasses' daily note, 
with its well-known chiffre^ three bilious 
communications, an "O.H.M.S." from the 
adjutant, and a letter from my mother — I 
saw at the bottom of the packet a letter on 
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foreign paper, in a* hand that I did not at 
first recognise. Still, as I looked at it, what 
was it sent the blood up to my head so ? 
Was it pain or pleasure at recognising Lula's 
handwriting ? Certainly the former, for my 
conscience told me what I deserved from her. 
Now will it be credited that I felt, not- 
withstanding my intense affection for Mrs. 
Molasses, on seeing her handwriting once 
more, all the old feelings of love and venera- 
tion for her return ? I ran up to my room, 
and tore open the letter. The first lines made 
me shiver as if stricken with ague : — 

" If I thought it likely that we should 
meet again, I perhaps should not write ; 
but, as it is most improbable, and, in fact, in 
no way to be desired, I do so, to ask you to 
keep the promise you made me. When I 

■ 

gave you the little cross to wear, you pro- 
mised me that, should events happen which 
in any way rendered you unfit to wear it, 
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you would return it. Have they not done 
soP On that afternoon when we were toge- 
ther in the lane, I told you how my people 
had endeavoured to poison my mind with 
regard to you. You assured me then that 
there was not a word of truth in their asser- 
tion ; that you were mine, and mine alone ; 
and that your only thought in life was for 
myself. And I believed you, Leo, as if I 
had heard a Bible truth. How was I re- 
paid P The next day, not twenty- four hours 
afterwards, I see you pointed out as the last 
recognised conquest of another. Stilly I 
believed nothing till I heard her call you 
by your Christian name (that name you had 
so often told me no woman's lips but your 
mother's and mine had ever breathed), and 
saw how evidently the report was not with- 
out- foundation ; and, even then, I would not 
give up the thought that the words you 
spoke to me on that afternoon (ah me, how 
happy I was !) could be otherwise than true. 

VOL. II. F 
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'' Leo, I have hoped against hope that you 
would come back to me, that I should haye 
some little message — something to live on 
and think about; but when month after 
month went on, and I heard nothing but 
fresh proofs of your having become lost to 
me, I came to my present fixed determination 
to say good-bye to you for ever. Bo not 
write to me, please — ^merely return it. Ah, 
dear ! don't think that it costs me nothing 
to say so. God only knows what I suffer as 
I write this ; and, still more, don't imagine 
that anybody is ever likely to occupy what 
was your place in my heart, for when I 
gave it I gave it for life. Not that I think 
I shall live very long, for, though the doc- 
tors here tell me it is only weakness, I feel 
too surely that I have not long to wait on 
earth. And so, Leo, good-bye. Don't 
grieve for me when it comes, for, with God's 
help, I hope to be far, far happier than if 
alive; and do not vex yourself when you 
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read tliis letter. With my whole heart I 
forgive you ; and may our Father ever keep 
you in his care ! 

" LuLA." 

When I read the last two lines of her 
letter^ in which her darling self came out so 
vividly before me, I am not ashamed to say 
that tears of shame and agony ran down my 
cheeks. What a brute, what a villain I 
had been to her ! I opened my shirt-collar, 
and took off the little chain and cross which, 
though it seemed hypocrisy, nevertheless 
was a fact, I had always religiously worn ; 
and as I looked at it, the scene when she 
had put it round my neck — all her gentle 
ways, her trembling voice as she tried not to 
break down, poor darling! for my sake — 
came before me as if it had occurred but 
yesterday. My protestations to her ; her 
Yows to me, which, too, she had kept as 
if sworn at the altar, and I Then, 
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again, that Ascot business in the lane, her 
dear brown eyes looking up into my face, all 
lost for ever. How true it is that rarely is 
anjrthing appreciated until it %% lost ! I 
seemed to go back again two years, and be 
the old Leo with the simple, honest love 
that I first felt when I asked her if she 
could love me, on that morning in Rotten 
Row. How changed she was towards me, 
every phrase of her letter, till the last line 
or so, too plainly showed me. Yes, there 
was no doubt I had lost her. Poor child ! 
what does she mean by weakness ? Oh, 
my God, if it's consuipption ! Well, I 
must send back her first and last present, 
and cannot even send a line with it. That 
sentence underlined left me no doubt as to 
what she wished. Still I could perhaps get 
Mrs. Dutton to tell her for me. Yes ; I'll 
go up to-night, after the Two Thousand, 
and see her myself. 

Heavens ! the load of regret that sat on 
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me all tliat day I shall never forget. Dick 
saw that something was the matter with me ; 
and as he knew all my secrets, and anybody 
to talk to on the subject was such a comfort, 
I showed him the letter. He read it through 
twice, and then an imprecation followed, as 
he said, — 

" That thrice-accursed little yellow-haired 
deyil! this is her handiwork. I told you 
over and oyer again she would ruin you, 
and now see what she's done — ^not only 
spoilt the best chance you ever had of 
making a happy marriage, because her 
people would certainly have come round 
in the end, but she's killed her." 

" Oh, Dick, don't say that, don't say that 
—don't tell me you think that she is likely 
to " 

" Drop oflf into a decline — yes, I do." 

" What can I do, Dick P " 

" Nothing," he replied ; " the mischiers 
done. If I know anything of women, she 
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is not one to go back from her word, when 
once passed, whether for good or evil. You 
must just leave it alone; and if I ever 
prayed, and was in your place, I should ask 
God night and day that her death may not 
be added to my list of sins." 

Having lost every bet I made during the 
day, by way of making things happier for 
me, I went to London that night. Mrs. 
Dutton, who lived in a little house at the 
end of Cadogan Place, was most fortunately 
at home on the Wednesday when I called. 
She was as good-hearted a creature as ever 
breathed, but human nature is but human 
nature, and she could not help showing what 
she thought of me. 

"I will give any message you tell me, 
provided that it does not tend to induce her 
to alter her present resolution, which I be- 
lieve in the end to be far the wisest for both 
of you." 

" I well know, Mrs. Dutton," I replied, 
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'' that nothing I could say would alter her 
resolution; but tell her that if I had but 
ten years to live, I would willingly give up 
five of them to undo the past ; that I have 
not a word to say in my defence ; and that, 
though I know I am as one dead to her, I 
shall, as long as there is life in me, love and 
venerate the angel that I have so wilfully 
thrown away." 

I went home to my house that evening, 
and enjoyed that most dolorous repast, a 
solitary dinner — it being utterly impossible 
to face the dining-room at a club, where I 
should have to answer an endless category of 
inquiries as to why I was not at Newmarket, 
&c. As I sat moping over the fire after 
dinner, I pictured to myself what a paradise 
even the pokey little room would look, if 
poor Lula was in it ! How happy I should 
have been if my first day-dream had come 
true ! What happiness to have some one to 
love whom one felt sure of! No anxiety, 
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no restless suspicion ever waiting to mar 
your happiness at the very moment that you 
imagined yourself the only person in the 
field. Well, thank goodness, it was no 
fault of mine that it did not come off at first. 
I tried hard enough, Heaven knows, to make 
her mother see reason. If she had only 
written one line, whatever it was, I should 
have been saved. Curse that day at Ascot! 
If I had only had the sense not to go across 
to the . carriages with Mrs. M., that fear- 
ful contre-temps would never have occurred. 
" Ah, well," whispers the devil within me, 
" she never could have loved me like Mona, 
who had stood true to me all through, even 
when she saw I was in love with Lula — 
didn't she tell me so herself at the shooting- 
party ? Hum ! " " Yes," whispers my good 
angel ; " rivalry might, perhaps, have had 
something to do with it." And Lula, too, poor 
child ! had never cared for anybody before — 
that I well know. And this life that I was 
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leading — how was it all to end? I was 
getting fast into that fearful state of debt 
which can terminate only in a crash. Oh, if 
she had been the reason, with what a light 
heart I could have faced the difficulty ! 

Now these were more or less my re- 
flections, and sad enough in all truth. 
Like certainly nine men out of ten, I had 
not the moral courage to face my misfor- 
tuDes. Break off with Mrs. M. — snap 
those silken fetters that held me as se- 
curely as chains of steel — make a clean 
breast of it to my poor old father — leave the 
regiment and travel for a year, till my old 
extravagant habits and ideas were rooted 
out by constant connection with the simple 
continental tastes — had I done this, what 
a different life I should have led ! Instead 
of it, what am I ? Reader, had these good 
resolutions taken place, you and I, most 
assuredly, would never have become ac- 
quainted. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE DREAD DESTROYER. 

T,HE season had commenced — the Opera 
crowded every night, and the Monday 
morning's Post showing a long column of 
fashionable arrangements for the week. I 
had not heard any further news of poor Lula. 
Mrs. Dutton, too, having left London, I could 
not even discover where they were. One night 
at the Opera I could not help thinking how 
little time had changed those I saw around 
me. There was Mrs. M. in her old box, 
radiant as ever, and I — I am ashamed even 
to write it — as much a slave to her will as 
I was on the night I described some time 
back ; Dora Cavendish and her crew of 
admirers, among whom I recognised Master 
Dick's curly pate ; the pretty Peach, too. 
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with the speck on her reputation, seemed to 
have felt the lapse of time as little as her 
neighbours, and laughed and prattled away 
with the "live to-day, to-morrow we donH 
die " sort of joviality, that seems to belong 
only to that class of fallen angels. 

I was very low and out of spirits ; in fact, 
I had passed that sort of day which I suppose 
is common to everybody— a sort of inde- 
finable oppression on the mind from the 
very moment of awakening. In vain I 
sought out my cheeriest companions to 
drive away my melancholy ; it hung on me 
like a black cloud, and was not made lighter 
for me to wear by Mona, who, I must admit, 
was the most exigent little lady that ever 
flirted over a fan. She was endowed with 
that sort of quick perception of one's 
thoughts which really at times was almost 
appalling. 

** Eh bien, man cher," she whispered, 
"what makes you so triste to-night? In 
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fact, during the last month you have not 
been the same Leo I first knew, but you are 
worse than ever to-night. Do you regret 
having bound yourself to me ? " 

" No, dear, of course not. I am out of 
spirits to-day, that's the only reason." 

"Well," she said, turning round in her 
chair to me, " what about ? " 

" Nothing ; I don't know what ; but I feel 
as if something awful was going to happen." 

" Ah hah I soyez gat, I hate melancholy 
people. Life's too short to pass it in 
moping, particularly when there is no reason 
for it," she replied. 

It was no use. I could not shake off my 
fit, and shortly afterwards wended my way 
home, wondering at my own folly in thus 
voluntarily spoiling for myself what might 
have been a pleasant evening. 

I opened the door of my house, and was 
surprised to see Barclay up, and the house 
lighted. 
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" Oh, sir, here's a telegraph message 
come, so I thought I had best sit up." 

Tearing it open, I read, — " Ilunton ; 
Brinckley, 9 p.m. Come home at once — 

bad news." Here it was, then, at last. 

This was the indefinable something that I 
had been dreading all day. What could it 
be P My father, of course. To this day I 
can't understand why, but it never for an 
instant struck me otherwise than that it 
was the sudden illness of my father which 
caused the telegram. Telling my servant 
to come down to Brinckley by the first 
morning train, I snatched up a great-coat, 
ran out into the street, and hailing a 
Hansom, was at Euston Square in about 
twenty minutes. Then commenced that 
tedious bujsiness of infusing a little zeal into 
a lot of sleepy officials. To my vigorous 
knocking at the station door, loud enough 
to have been heard half a mile off, at last 
a porter slowly replies. 
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'' I want a special engine out at once, to 
go to Brandon." 

" Can't get one out to-night, sir ; there's 
nothing got any steam up except the 
luggagers." 

" Where's the night inspector ?" 

" Well, sir, he's just gone up to lie down 
for a minute." 

'^ Well, go and wake him, and tell him 
I want to see him directly." 

'' I daresn't do that. Muster Smith, he's 
so won'erful fractious if he's woke." 

"Man, do you want me to knock your 
cursed head into a jelly?" I screamed. " Do 
you think I should come here at this time 
of night if it was not a case of life and 
death ? Show me the room, and I'll wake 
him myself." 

The lout, pointing to a door marked 
" private," saying, " Well, you go in your- 
self, I daresn't," I darted to the door, and, 
opening it with a crash, nearly precipitated 
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myself over a truckle bedstead whlcli stood 
close to the door, and on which the 
"won'erful fractious" official, half un- 
dressed, was sitting bolt upright. 

" Ullo, ullo ! what on hearth are you hup 
to P '* he vociferates. 

Not noticing his inquiry, I briefly stated 
my desire to have a special engine out at 
once. He as briefly but civilly informed me 
that it was quite out of the question, as the 
luggage trains were now running, and none 
of the telegraph clerks at the intermediate 
stations, so that there was no possibility of 
getting the line clear. The only chance I 
had was to go in a luggage train that was 
now on the point of starting, which would 
land me at 6 a.m., or thereabouts, at a 
junction within ten miles of Brandon, 
whence I could get across the country to 
Brinckley. In a few minutes after I found 
myself in the guard's van, surrounded by 
various small and odoriferous parcels, on 
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my jolty journey. The tediousness of those 
three hours and a half I shall never for- 
get — a stoppage every five minutes, as it 
seemed to me, at stations the very existence 
of which, travelling as I was accustomed to 
do, by the express, I was totally ignorant 
of. The eternal shunting into the sidings, to 
take up or drop the waggons, gave me the 
idea of travelling back two miles to the one 
that we advanced. At length, however, we 
arrived at our journey's end, and rewarding 
my friend the guard-who, I must say, did 
his best to hasten matters — I jumped out 
upon the platform, very much to the 
astonishment of the one porter left in 
charge, who, I suppose, would have as soon 
expected to see a white elephant as a young 
gentleman in evening attire. Running 
down to the inn, I again commenced the 
process of knocking-up ; and being, of 
course, known by name, had no difficulty in 
procuring a wretched old fly-horse, who. 
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barely recovered from his overnight's order, 
struggled up in his stall as we entered. 
Putting a rusty old watering bridle and a 
poatillion's saddle (the intense discomfort of 
which may be imagined) on his back, I 
galloped down the street, fully determined 
to make up for lost time. I had eleven miles 
to go ; and evening clothes, with silk socks 
and thin boots, were not the most comfort- 
able dress to perform it in. 

As mile after mile was accomplished my 
wretched Bosinante began to hang out 
(signals of distress, and commenced blunder- 
ing and rolling about the road in a fearful 
way : this materially kept my thoughts from 
the cause of my journey. The morning, 
too, was so beautiful; the woods which I 
passed through bright with rime, and the 
birds in full song, would all have combined 
to render my ride quite delicious, had it not 
been for the inward dread of the news I 
should receive at the end of it. 

VOL. II. o 
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I well remember every incident of that; 
morning — the astonishment of the plough- 
men, who, sitting sideways on the leading 
horse of their teams, were wending their 
way slowly along; the women at the cot- 
tage doors, engaged in sweeping the houses 
out ; and finally, how poor old Martha, the 
lodge- gate woman, whose boast for years 
had been that no Davenport had ever had 
to wait for the gate to be opened, rushed out 
in her flannel petticoat, and what seemed 
like a carpenter's flannel jacket over her 
shoulders, exclaiming, — 

" Ah, my dearey, I fear you'll be too late. 
Gallop, Master Leo, for God's sake gallop ! 
He's mortal bad I fear." 

It wa%y then, as I suspected, my poor 
dear old father. As I urged on my faint- 
ing animal through the park, every place 
I passed appeared to remind me of him. 
Events that I had forgotten seemed to crop 
up as if to show me how little I had ap- 
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preciated them at the time. Here it was 
that he had given me my first lesson over 
the bar, and I could well remember his 
anxious £Etce bending over mo, when, 
owing to a sudden swerve, I fell off, to the 
temporary damage of my nose and forehead. 
Heavily did that stubborn little Shetland 
feel the weight of his displeasure; and I 
don't think that even his coat was proof 
against the searching lash of the lunging 
whip. There was the very tree under which 
I had seen him drop the big buck at two 
hundred and fifty yards, with a bullet so 
plumb centre through his shoulder, that he 
fell within two feet of the place ho was 
standing on. There, again, was the paled- 
in grave of poor old " Donald," the premier 
hunter of his day, as I had so often heard 
him say ; and it was only the last time I 
was at home that he and I walked there 
to see if the turf wanted renewing round 
the coping-stone. 
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Thank Heaven, here I am at last ; — any- 
thing to know the worst. As I came in 
sight of the house I saw Hubert, the old deer- 
hound, basking in front of the door, too deaf 
and blind to hear or see me coming till I am 
close upon him^ I jumped off my horse, 
ran up the steps, and opening the door, 
went straight for my father's room. The 
first person I met was old Hunton, the 
butler, who had been in the family, man 
and boy, some forty years. 

"Tell me quick, what is it?" I ex- 
claimed. 

** Oh, Master Leo ! thank God you are in 
time ! Paralysis — he was struck down just 
as he was going in to dinner last night, and 
I much fear, my poor master — " 

** Don't tell me there's no hope. What 
doctor have you got ? " 

" L. and B.," naming two doctors of the 
neighbouring town; "and we have tele- 
graphed for Dr. F from London." 
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" Where's my mother P " 

" With him up-stairs. I'll just go up and 
tell her; it might startle her, poor lady. 
I am clean dazed about her, she is so un- 
natural quiet — ^never cried once." 

I went up-stairs, and found my poor 
mother waiting for me. So aged, so quiet, 
yet so heart-broken a face, I never saw. 
She held me to her heart, whispering, '' In 
time, my darling, but only to see the end ; 
come." I followed her into the room I 
knew so well. What a difference! — that 
dreadful hush that pervades the chamber of 
the dying, only broken by that heavy, ster- 
torous breathing, when once heard, so rarely 
forgotten. 

How changed ! I should scarcely have 
known him. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ I pass over 
the fourteen, hours during which, to the 
astonishment of his medical attendants, he 
lingered on, to the time that he passed away 
to his eternal rest as gently as if dropping 
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off to sleep. An hour or so before he died 
his consciousness returned to him for a little 
time, and we saw by his eyes that he knew 
all those around him. He tried to speak, 
but ineffectually, and then, with a sigh and 
a look towards heaven, closed his eyes, and 
we knew that he was communing with his 
Maker. A little while and his eyes opened 
again, and rested on my poor mother with 
a look so tender, so loving, there was no 
mistaking that he felt he was looking on her 
for the last time. Then they turned to me, 
as if to say, " I leave her in your charge.'* 
Again we saw his lips move in prayer; 
shortly afterwards he became unconscious; 
and so died the heau idial of an English 
gentleman. My whole time, it is needless 
to say, was devoted to my mother, who for 
days was nearly bereft of her reason. All 
the arrangements for the funeral, of course, 
devolved upon me, and a more heart-break- 
ing task never fell to my lot. 
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For miles round all the gentlemen and 
. yeomen came to pay their last tribute of 
respect to one who might be said to have 
passed through life without a quarrel or 
bitter word for anybody. On a beautiful 
May morning we buried him. All the 
dreadful paraphernalia of the undertaker — 
the shuffling feet down the staircase, the 
solemn, officious men who dress up the 
bidden guests in black scarfs, the '' little 
refreshment" for them before they start, 
and then the mournful procession, followed 
by the leaving for oyer of the dear one 
whom, till then, you scarcely realised that 
you had lost — were gone through. But 
to me by far the most trying part of the 
day was going home and having to comfort 
my poor mother, whose constant prayer 
was that she might not be kept long from 
him. At every turn, too, in the house or 
grounds, something reminded me of him ; 
and I confess that I fairly broke do\^Ti when 
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poor old Hubert, after going all over the 
house to look for his best friend, snuffed 
round the red morocco chair, in the which 
he was so accustomed to see him, and then 
threw up his head with a wailing howl. The 
next day the family lawyer read the will. 
Oddly enough, though signed five years pre- 
viously, there was a codicil added barely a 
week before his death. It was to this effect : 
** Having been obliged, with the assistance 
of my son, to cut off the entail, in. order to 
raise moneys to pay divers claims on the 
estate, I do entreat him to renew it,^ and not 
to let the follies of youth cramp and harass 
him in his old age. It is my earnest wish 
that, if practicable, this should be done as 
soon as possible after my death." 

Poor old man ! he little knew the liabi- 
lities of his son when he penned those lines, 
and to how hopeless a person, as regards re- 
trenchment, he had bequeathed old Brinck- 
ley. I had a long interview with the 
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lawyer, who informed me, much to my sur- 
prise, that there were some large sums of 
money owing to his own firm, and also one 
of the City banks, borrowed by my father 
for improvements on the estate, which would 
have to be paid off immediately. This, with ' 
the succession duty, would leave me, for the 
first year or so, absolutely little better off 
than I was before. And as for my own 
debts, I literally had no conception what 
they were, having never given further 
thought to my liabilities than to the period 
as to when the next bill became due. Long 
and anxious were the deliberations in the 
old study as to that difficult problem to 
solve — " how to make two ends meet that 
are by force of circumstances so widely sepa- 
rated." My aunt having come down to stay 
with my mother, I persuaded her to take 
her away for a month to Torquay, where she 
lived, in order that change of scene might 
help to heal the wound which the sight of 
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anT of mj peer <Jd fiither's friends or old 
CiToorhes ilvajs opened afresh. I came up 
to LoDdoiir &Dd« to the intenae delight of 
my tradespie^ple, called in their accounts — 
accountsv too, vhich had now been running 
some of them for three years, the interest on 
vhieh alone was generally about the market 
price of the goods themselTes. It is bad 
enough, as Harry Barton, one of my contem- 
poraries> used to »y , to hare to waste good 
money in paying for things, but when you 
have to do it for things that have long since 
passed from your memory, it is ten thousand 
times worse. 2sobody could have made a 
better beginning than I did. I sent the 
three or four platers I owned to the hanmier, 
paid off Mr. Blosset, and carefully added up 
the amount of my bills, the sum total of 
which was, with money that I owed the 
Jews, £14,787. Our poor old lawyer held 
up his hands in perfect horror when I told 
him the amount. 
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" But, my dear sir," he exclaimed, " how 
in the world have you been able to walk 
about the streets in freedom, owing such a 
sum ? How have you been able to close an 
eye at night P It would have worried me 
into my grave in a month." 

Poor old man ! He knew little about the 
generation behind his, and how, particularly 
in a racing set, the delusive snare of '' a 
good thing turning up at last " is ever 
before one's eyes. It was soon evident that 
some of the property must be sold or mort- 
gaged to pay off my debts, and those due to 
his own and the banking firm; added to 
which, ready money must be had to go on 
with, so that altogether, to start clear, my 
income would be diminished by about a 
thousand a year. I still shoidd have enough 
to keep up Brinckley and live comfortably. 

"But, my dear sir," the old man con- 
tinued, afber it was finally settled that we 
were to free ourselves of debt at any price, 
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^ Ton nrast TecoHect that tiie land is poor, 
die i^aee large to keep iqn You will have 
to Ere cardfallr — no mafre racing or Jews, 
or dae I fear that yon will find yourself 
in dreadfbl difficulties again. It is not 
a property that can stand any tampering 
with, tor when the sale is effected of what we 
propose, any fbrther sale woold only ruin the 
remainder of it ; and may Heaven forefend 
that I should CTer lire to see Brinckley out 
of the DaTenport fiimily ! No, sir; yon must 
marry some nice girl, with some money of 
her own, and then yon can stand for the 
county, and take up the position that the 
long standing of the fiunily in it fully 
warrants." 

So it was arranged ; and I found myself, 
though really a poor man, looked up to as 
the recognised head of the district by all my 
neighbours — ^who, though in most instances 
ten times better off, were still conservative 
enough to see some merit in the descendant 
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of a family who had lived and died 8an% 
reproche for some five centuries. 

In the meantime^ my life was passed 
in walking about the place^ revolving 
schemes for the future, and dreaming over 
the follies of the past. 

Poor Lida, too ! how different now my life 
would seem if I had her to share it with me, 
was ever in my thoughts ; and still, strange 
inconsistency, I could not give up the other, 
who had, as I so well knew, lost me the best 
chance of happiness that I should probably 
ever have. I was so weak, so wavering, 
such a fool — call it what you will — that once 
in her presence, she did with me what she 
listed. 

For the first week or so I was fully oc- 
cupied in putting the house in order, pen- 
sioning off here and there some of my father's 
favourite servants ; carrying out some altera- 
tions in the garden he had determined on 
only three days before his death ; and, in 
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short, in all the minor cares of a country 
residence. In the evening I employed 
myself by looking over the mass of papers 
that were hoarded away in the various cup- 
boards of the library. I had been engaged 
in tearing up and sorting the ones worth 
keeping (principally those having reference 
to the estate), and had nearly finished one of 
the drawers-full, when I came upon an old 
packet of letters, with a slip of paper over 
them, on which was written, in my father's 
hand, " The Sutton affair." The name at once 
struck me, and, opening them one by one, I 
learnt the following strange revelation. 

It appears this austere old saint had been 
very much the reverse in his youth, and had 
at one time so far forgotten himself as to run 
away with the daughter of a lawyer living 
at Edinburgh. The irate father pursued 
the loving pair, which in those days of 
posting was a somewhat tedious operation, 
particularly if the fugitives had got a good 
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start. However, by dint of feeing the boys, 
and a break-down in the runaways' carriage, 
he caught them ; and, walking into the room 
where they were at dinner, he at once pro- 
ceeded to propound his ultimatum. This 
was very simple, and evidently convincing, 
for it resulted in an early adjournment on 
the following morning to the village of 
Gretna, where, by the assistance of the 
blacksmith, now a person of history, thoy 
were married. The worst of his argument 
was, that there was no option given as to 
any other course to pursue, and being a big 
burly fellow, with a horse- pistol ominously 
projecting out of his pocket, a loaded stick 
dangling at his wrist, and two equally 
peaceably-accoutred gentlemen outside the 
door, the result was that the would-be ron^ 
was on the morrow firmly, if not happily, 
converted into a repenting husband. He 
(Sutton) maintained that he never meant 
to be married ; that he said so in the room 
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simply to assuage the father; but fully 
intended, the moment he saw an opportu- 
nity, to call in the protection of the law 
and stand the consequences. But unfortu- 
nately his father-in-law was far too canny 
a Scot to let his man out of his sight, and 
plying him with whiskey-and- water, he was, 
as he affirms, in a state of semi-conscious- 
ness when,* on the next morning, escorted by 
his father-in-law and his two friends, one of 
whom facetiously called himself his best 
man, they were, according to the law of 
Scotland, made man and wife. This being 
during the life of the elder Sutton, whose 
property was absolutely at his own dis- 
posal, it became necessary to keep the whole 
affair a profound secret ; and retiring to the 
little seaport town of Ardrossan, in Ayr- 
shire, they lived in the usual state of dis- 
comfort and mutual dislike that such a 
marriage is sure to produce. This had gone 
on for about a year and a half, when he 
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was hastily summoned to the death-bed of 
his father, who had not the slightest notion 
that his son was wedded to anything but 
his easel. I should add that he was sup- 
posed to be studying sea effects, being an 
amateur of no ordinary calibre. 

Ere Jie died, the father made this strange 
communication to his son — "that his greatest 
wish was that he should marry the daughter 
of his neighbour the clergyman," adding 
also that he had waited to know whether he 
had any objection before he signed his will. 
Now our young friend was quite alive to the 
advantages of a certain considerable sum of 
money in the funds, over which his father had 
absolute control, and reckoning that once 
dead it would matter but little to his 
father whether he kept his word or not, 
readily acquiesced. In a few days the old 
man died, and the will was duly read. 
Judge, then, of his dismay at finding it 
worded as follows : — " That should my son, 

VOL. II. H 
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John James Cromwell Sutton, go back 
from his pledged word, given to me this 
19th day of June, 1827, I will that all my 
moneys and securities in the fiinds, consols, 
bank stock, &c., be realised, and handed 
over to the following hospitals and institu- 
tions." Here followed a list of the proposed 
benefices. He was positively thunderstruck, 
iand at his wits' end as to how this half of 
the property was to be rescued. While 
brooding one day over his ill-luck, not one 
thought wasted for an instant on his luck- 
less wife, he was informed that there was 
a person wishing to see him. Bidding 
the servant show him in, he was startled 
from his reverie by seeing his father-in-law, 
dressed in deep mourning, enter the room. 
Walking up to him, with a trembling 
voice he told him that his daughter had 
gone to her usual place under the cliff to 
read a book, as was her custom; that it 
was supposed she had fallen asleep, for, 
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finding the tide rising rapidly, and knowing 
her to be in her favourite spot, he had 
hurried out in time to find the tide surging 
over her seat, and not a trace of her. He 
had, he said, used every means in his power 
to discover his poor child's body, but un- 
availingly ; the only trace of her they had ever 
recovered was the book she had been read- 
ings which was washed on shore half a mile 
from the spot. All this was communicated 
without any of the old blustering manner ; 
in fact, he seemed utterly prostrated with 
grief, and for the first time in his life Mr. 
Sutton really quite liked the man. He of 
course felt the poor girl's death acutely, 
more especially as there was no concealing 
the fact from himself that he had led her 
but a miserable life. But in a man of his 
selfish temperament it was impossible to 
keep his heart from the secret rejoicing at 
being free from a fearful incubus, and that 
these good moneys in funds, consols, and 
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bank stock would not now be wasted, as he 
called it, on those ridiculous hospitals. 

In due time he began to pay his court to 
Miss Thurston, it having been preyiou^ly 
arranged with his worthy father-in-law, 
that as the marriage had always been kept 
a secret, it was little use in making the fact 
known now — ^to which he, somewhat to Mr. 
Sutton's astonishment, instantly acquiesced. 

The young lady, as I have before de- 
scribed, had little to say in the matter, 
except as a passive model who had to sub- 
mit to being decked out in wedding gar- 
ments, to receive congratulations to which 
her heart did not respond, and to say " Yes " 
at the proper time in the marriage ser- 
vice. 

About three weeks after the marriage, 
and eight or nine months after the tragedy 
concerning his first wife, Sutton received 
a letter from my father, with whom he was 
but slightly acquainted, a copy of which 
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was enclosed in the packet, and I give it 
verbatim : — 

"Dear Sib, 

"I much fear you will think me 
somewhat intruding in your personal affairs, 
but when I assure you how unwillingly I 
do so, I must pray you to forgive mo. Two 
days ago I received a communication from 
a person, who at present shall be nameless, 
stating that as I was a connection of your 
wife's, and also a great personal friend of 
her father's, it behoved me to rescue her 
from a great crime, and her children from 
eternal disgrace. The writer went on to state 
that you were, at the time you married my 
cousin's child, already a married man, though 
unaware of the fact, as by some great fraud 
which I did not, nor can I even now under- 
stand, you had been induced to believe that 
your first wife had died. I am at present the 
only recipient of the intelligence, and you 
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may naturally rely upon my secrecy, were it 
only for your wife's sake. Let me entreat 
you to favour me with an interview as soon 
as possible. In fact, I shall do myself the 
pleasure of calling on you on the afternoon 
after the receipt of this letter. 
" I am, dear sir, 

" Faithfully yours, • 

" Charles Davenport." 

Then there was a hurried scrawl in Mr. 
Sutton's handwriting : — 

" My Dear Mr. Davenport, 

"I am nearly mad. I see through 
the whole plot now. I shall be with you 
in an hour. 

" Yours, &c., 

"John Sutton." 

Not ^to weary my reader with any more 
letters on the subject, I will briefly recapi- 
tulate what I gleaned from them. It turned 
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out that the father-in-law had heard about 
the clause in the will relating to old Sut- 
ton's wish that his son should marry 
Miss Thurston; and he quickly saw a 
scheme for bleeding his son-in-law to any 
amount that he desired, more especially 
as the latter would, should it succeed, be 
in a very healthy state, as regards funds, to 
stand it. He sent his daughter, who was 
at the time very much inclined to be con- 
sumptive, abroad, under the charge of her 
aunt, who, as great an old villain as her 
brother, undertook to post all her letters to 
her husband, which it is needless to say she 
destroyed. So that, away as she was amongst 
strangers, without the chance of seeing an 
English face (they were in the heart of 
Spain), she was, virtually speaking, as much 
dead as regards her husband as if the well- 
planned swindle about the tide had really 
taken place. 
This intimation to my father had come 
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from her father, who maintained that his 
daughter had nm away, and that he must 
see her righted unless he had an annuity 
settled on her and himself equivalent to 
about half Mr. Sutton's fortune. It was 
decided that his second wife should pay 
a visit of a month to Brinckley, while he 
went over to Spain to assure himself as to 
the truth of the story. If she was alive, 
then there would be nothing for it but a 
separation from poor Mabel Thurston. Then 
came some letters written frotn Molina, 
in which he • informed my father that it 
was too true his poor wife was alive, though 
dreadfully ill, and the Spanish doctors held 
out but small hopes of her recovery. He 
charged my father to -preserve the secret of 
his involuntary crime, saying that he felt in 
a little while he should be really free, " as 
it was Heaven's will that she should not 
remain long on earth." The sanctimonious 
old sinner ! how I hated him for that phrase ! 
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In about two weeks after the date of this 
letter came another, saying that she was 
sinking rapidly, her malady (consumption) 
haying taken its worst and most rapid form. 
The whole tone of this letter was jubilant to 
a degree, and showed how utterly devoid of 
the semblance of a heart the man was. Then 
came a short note announcing her death, 
and his return ; and, after that, a copy of a 
letter written to him by my father, in which 
he promised to keep the secret of his being 
a bigamist : " Not^ you will understand, Mr. 
Sutton, for your sake, but for that of my 
friend's poor child." And he went on, " I 
trust that you will never give me cause to 
regret that I did not insist on an instant 
separation.'' 

So, then, there was a history indeed about 
this upright, honourable man ! This im- 
maculate piece of propriety was still, and 
for years had been, liable to transportation ! 
I tied these precious letters together, and 
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placed them in my despatcli-box. I could 
well understand now why it was that my 
poor father had always fought so shy of him, 
and also the man's misanthropical habits, 
though it was another illustration to me 
how often in the character of your osten- 
tatiously good man there lurks some hidden 
sin he passes his life in endeavouring to 
conceal. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

RTHNED FAITH. 

I WAS somewhat surprised to find that my 
letters from Mona had not the same ring of 
affection in them that they used to have^ and 
were shorter and less frequent than hereto- 
fore ; and, in fact, T felt a sort of presenti- 
ment that my correspondence with her had 
become more of a duty than a pleasure. I 
wrote to her, telling her that I should be in 
London on a certain day, and begged her to 
be at home to see me at our usual hour of 
five. Punctually to the moment I was 
there; and I must say, after the tristesse 
of the last month, it was like a transition to 
another world finding oneself in that bright, 
cheerful drawing-room. I am not likely to 
forget how eagerly I longed for that meet- 
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ing. I had not seen a creature to say a 
soothing word to me through aU my grief 
and trouble. Perhaps it was, too, that I felt 
I had built my happiness on a somewhat 
treacherous foundation, for I well recollect 
how nervous I was ; and when I heard the 
rustling of her dress down the stairs I had the 
same old flutter of the heart, but as the door 
opened, disappointnjent. Yet I could scarcely 
say why. Of course she seemed glad to see 
me, but yet not %o glad as I wanted her to 
be. She was more taken up with herself 
and her dress, too, than I thought she had 
any right to be, seeing how long it was 
since I had seen her. There was, too, an 
absence of mind that was quite new to 
her. 

" "Well, are you glad to see me again ? I 
don't believe you are a bit, Mona,'* I ex- 
claimed, as I take her hand, which is, as 
usual, whiter than driven snow. "Why, 
you've got a new ring," — as I take off 
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a large gold ono, with diamond and coral 
stones round it. "Where did you get thisP" 

" Oh ! John gave me that on the day after 
the Derby." 

'' John must have had a goodish race, I 
should imagine, eh P'' 

" Oh I I don't know. No, don't try and 
get it on your finger — you'll never get it off 
again. It's nothing so very extraordinary," 
she said, replacing it on her own. 

" Well, dear, tell me, who have you had 
to see you since I have been away P " 

"Much the same lot of people. It has 
been anything but lively, and the weather 
so miserably bad that I've hardly been out 
at all." 

" I only hope it will continue so," I re- 
plied. " I shall come and sit with you, and 
we will have some of our old teas." 

" Yes ; but, do you know, you must not 
come here so often as you used — ^people are 
60 ill-natured, and John has been so cross 
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lately, that I don't want to let him have a 
chance of saying anything. Do you under- 
stand?" 

"Who have been talking — ^and what 
have they said ?" I answer. " Why should 
John suddenly mind my coming here P" 

" No, I don't say he would mind it ; but 
I think it would be better to come perhaps 
a little less often. We shall meet, you know, 
every day in the Park or in society, when 
nobody can say anything about it." 

"In the Park or society! Good God, 
Mona ! what is that to me, who am always 
dying to be with you? You don't know 
what you say — or is it that you don't care 
to see me any more? Have I done any- 
thing to annoy you P For Heaven's sake, 
don't tell me that I cannot come to see you 
— ^it's the only thing I have in the whole 
twenty- four hours to look forward to ! " 

"Leo, I have already told you that of 
course you will come and see me ; but you 
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must not come so often as you used to do. I 
will not have myself talked about ; in short, 
I am going to turn over a new leaf. It does 
not pay ignoring society altogether, as we 
have been doing for the last year. One finds 
oneself dropped, and looked upon as bad 
style ; and you, I know, would be the last 
person on earth to wish that, wouldn't 
youP" 

" Naturally I should ; but, Mona, I can't 
for the life of me get you to tell me the 
cause that has produced these new ideas. 
Who have been talking? what have they 
saidP Has John said anything to you on 
the subject P" 

" No," she replied, " he has not ; nor do 
I intend to give him an opportunity of doing 
so. You ask who P I can hardly say ; but 
I have heard our great intimacy talked 
about more than once ; and little significant 
signs have shown me that we must stop 
them at once. Do you understand me, Leo ? " 
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"Yes, Mona, I do begin at length to 
compreliend that I am in a sort of way to 
lapse into a mere acquaintance." 

" Now don't be so foolish/' she replied ; 
" you know we shall always be the greatest 
friends." 

" Greatest friends ! Yes ; with an occa- 
sional interview once a week, which may or 
may not be interrupted, and the charming 
solace to fall back upon of being able to look 
at you from a distance in the Park or at a 
party. Will that satisfy you P Oh, Mona, 
how can you propose such a thing to me P 
You must be mad to think that I can live 
on such miserable glances of you as that ! 
Ah ! tell me that you are only saying this 
in fim — to try me ! Don't let me think 
that you reaUy mean this sort of separa- 
tion!" 

" Leo, do be reasonable. What can I doP 
You would not wish me to get into any 
trouble or mischief, would youP and yet 
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you ask me to go on in the same reckless 
way we have been doing ! It is not kind of 
you. I cannot think that you can really 
care for me." 

" It's just because I care for you so 
much that you treat me in this way. Do 
you think that any risk would keep me 
away from youP Do you think that any 
sort of consideration for public opinion, even 
if I were ten times married, would cause me 
to risk the loss of one visit to you ? No ; 
you know that well enough ; and, I sup- 
pose, knowing how completely I am yours, 
the pleasure of keeping mo has died out, 
and I am to be replaced by some one whom 
it requires a little moTO finesse on your part 
to keep." 

"My dear friend, why will you always 
have that everlasting suspicion ? — that 
skeleton in the cupboard of some secret 
lover, who is supposed to be ever ready to 
step into your shoes P Perhaps you will tell 
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me who it is — ^because, for the life of me, 
I cannot." 

" I neither know nor care. There is sure 
to be somebody as ready to be fooled as I 
have been. Perhaps another Sir Billy," was 
my most injudicious reply. 

"If that is the way you are going to 
speak to me, you had better go away at 
once. I really must remind you, though I 
have been, and am still willing to continue, 
your great friend, that you have no right 
to dictate to me who I am to like or 
dislike." 

" Thanks so much, Mona ; it is so kind 
of you to give me my congk in such an un- 
mistakable manner. It's so exactly the phrase 
vou would have used two months back ! No 
right to dictate ! Good God ! who has, 
then, if I haven't? Right or wrong, I 
shall take the liberty of giving my successor 
— whoever he may be — a piece of advice 
which will save him, poor devil, from having 
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his belief in woman ruined in the manner 
mine has been." 

** I feel quite easy on that score," she 
replied, as she pinned a flower in her dress, 
" for I think Leo Davenport is much too 
great a gentleman, even if he » hated her, 
ever to compromise a woman's name." 

"Humph I Well, I suppose you are 
right," is my reply, snapping up this sop 
to Cerberus, so adroitly thrown down ; " and 
I suppose it is the knowledge of this that I 
have to thank for this curt notice to quit P" 

"Well, Leo, if you are bent on not 
seeing reason, I can't help it ; if you choose 
ever to apply a hidden motive for what is 
merely common sense, I really can only 
say I am very sorry for it." 

" Ah, dear, don't say that I I do believe 
in you," I said ; " but if you could have 
known how wretched I have been, how I 
have been looking forward to seeing you 
igain, and then—then to find my every 
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hope dashed to the ground, to hear you 
say that what used to be the happiest 
two hours to me of every day are to become 
a matter of now and then — with the know- 
ledge, too, that somebody else may usurp 
my place-:-you would have a little more 
patience with me. I know that I have 
been rude and foolish ; but you will forgive 
me, won't you, darling P*' 

" Yes, of course, sir, I forgive you," she 
playfully replied, " as I always have to do. 
Recollect you are not to sin again, or on 
the second occasion you won't find me so 
forgiving. Now, I am going to send you 
away, as I am going out directly." 

** Very well ; you see how I obey you," 
I replied, taking up my hat. " When shall 
I see you again P" 

"Well, to-morrow I am going down to 
the Crystal Palace, and the next day I 
expect John's sister to spend the day. I'll 
send you a little line and let you know." 
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I went down-stairs on that afternoon 
with the inward conviction that my pre- 
sentiment, when I came up them, was not 
far from the truth. As I walked down the 
street pondering on the evident change in 
her feelings towards me, and what could 
have wrought it, I met, at the corner of it, 
Francis Fairlie, a brother officer of mine, 
who, it may be remembered, has not ap- 
peared iir these records since the dinner at 
St. James's. He, of course, stopped and 
discussed for a few moments the topics of 
the day. As he left me, I happened to 
remark to him, — 

" Well, where are you off to P '* 

" Oh ! only down this street a little way," 
was his reply. 

Now, there was nothing in the answer to 
give rise to the idea, but something in his 
manner that it is impossible to describe 
otherwise than as a sort of nervous wish 
to appear delighted to see me, made me 
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all at once suspect that lie was going to 
call on Mrs. Molasses. I had left her street 
before the idea was matured, and almost 
involuntarily I returned to see if it was 
so or not. As I came back into the street 
I saw him standing at her door, " Ah ! 
my friend, you will be sold, I fancy," is 
my soliloquy, as I see the door open, and, 
by heavens ! he is admitted. It must be 
a mistake; she can never have told her 
servant that she was not at home. And 
yet her sending me away, and his manner 
when he met me, looked strangely like an 
arranged visit. For a moment I felt half 
inclined to wait and see how long he 
stayed. Then anger at the very thought 
of her caring for anybody else came to 
my rescue, and saved me from doing what 
I should have been afterwards heartily 
ashamed of. That ring, too — I wonder 
whether John did give it to her. There 
was a sort of restlessness about her when 
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I took it off which did not at all coincide 
with the apathy she generally exhibited 
about his presents. And yet I could 
hardly believe in the fact that one month 
would be sufficient to change the current 
of her affection to such an extent. Fairlie, 
too, of all people I A good-looking man, I 
admit, but a born fool, without three ideas 
to rub against each other. How is it pos- 
sible that she can fancy him P No ; it was 
childish. I would not believe it for a 
moment. I would wait, and, at any rate, 
see a little more before I spoke to her. 
The days went on. I received a letter 
from her, putting me off for a day longer. 
I went on the day appointed, and found 
some women friends sitting with her, who, 
after a little while (which seemed to me 
an age) took their departure. 

"At last, Mona!" I exclaimed. "I 
thought I wasn't going to see you alone 
at all. I want to talk to you so much." 
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" Well, what have you got to say to 
me ?" she answered. 

" Oh ! a thousand things/' 

"You must make haste and tell them, then, 
because I expect John in every molnent/' 

" But, my dear Mona, why on earth do 
you ask me, then, at the time you know 
he will come in?" I exclaim. "When I 
see so little of you, surely you might let 
me have that little in peace ?" 

" My dear Leo, how could I tell that he 
would come in?'* 

" Oh, of course not ! nor that Francis 
Fairlie would come in just in time to stop 
your going out after I went away the 
other day." 

I saw the colour come into her face for- 
an instant as she replied, — 

" Captain Fairlie certainly did come in, 
but of course I had no idea he was coming, 
or I should not have told you I was going 
out.'' 
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" Didn't you go out, then ?" 

'^ No ; he was so pleasant and agreeable, 
that it was half-past six before I had any 
idea of it, and then it was too late/' 

" Well, I have heard a good many extra- 
ordinary things in my time, but Francis 
Fairlie called pleasant and agreeable never 
before by mortal creature. Why, he hasn't 
an idea in his head." 

" I find him very pleasant, and am not 
the least ruled by what other people think," 
was her answer. 

Now, if I had possessed the ^atoir 
faire that age has since given me, I 
should have known how dangerous it was 
to push matters to the extremity that I 
then did ; but I was so hurt and angry 
at her evident want of afiection for me, 
that I lost all control over my temper, 
and made this most unwise though well- 
deserved rejoinder : — 

" Oh ! you are not the least ruled by 
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what other people think? Then may I 
ask why am I to be turned out of the 
house^ I should like to know ? If you 
don't care for appearances, why am I only 
to see you once or twice a week P What 
have you to do with significant signs, then, 
if you are so careless of people's ideas of 
your actions? No, Mona, I can see well 
enough what has caused this rigid-pro- 
priety mania^ though I must say it ^ a 
blow to one's vanity to make way for such 
a creature as that." 

I had fairly lost my temper, and head 
with it, or I must have seen what a fatal 
mistake I had made. She, on the contrary, 
was perfectly cool and collected, which made 
her next speech doubly galling. 

" Of course you are quite at liberty to 
entertain any opinion you like about Captain 
Fairlie, but at the same time so have I, 
and I can't say I think it the best of 
manners to run down a friend of mine in 
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my house. However, I shall take care it does 
not occur again ; and now I think it will 
be, perhaps, wisest for us to say good-bye 
to each other for a little time, as my temper 
being none of the best, I am afraid I shall 
say something which perhaps, in my own 
house, would be rude ; " and getting up, she 
rang the bell. 

I was perfectly petrified. Could this be 
the same gentle Mona I had known and 
loved so long P Gould those pitiless eyes be 
the ones that I had gazed into so long, and 
never guessed that they could look so cruel P 
She seemed in one moment to have under- 
gone a complete metamorphosis. 

I took up my hat, and walked from the 
room without even looking at her again; 
and it was not till I passed the spot on 
which I had met Fairlie that the conscious- 
ness of how completely I had received my 
congi dawned upon me. And this was the 
woman for whom I had lost Lula — who, in 
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one short month that I was away, had so 
completely forgotten every promise she had 
made to me, every proof of my aflfection that 
I had lavished on her. It couldn't be true ; 
it must be some dreadful dream that I was 
labouring under — some sort of madness that 
I was a victim to. I half turned round to 
go back, and prove to myself it was so ; but 
the look that she gave me, when she rang 
the bell and dismissed me, came back to me, 
and I realised that it was a sober truth. 
And the man, too, for whom I had been 
thrown over — well, I should have the satis- 
faction of giving him a turn, at any rate. 
I knew where the little rift in his harness 
lay, and, please God, he shall have it. My 
reader may judge of the pleasant combina- 
tion of rage, wounded vanity, and, notwith- 
standing all, the leaven of love (which latter 
ingredient would still have made me forgive 
her unto seventy times seven), that raged 
within me. I went home, and sat down to try 
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to realise, if possible, the cause of this break- 
up, as it then seemed to me, of my whole life. 
How different things seemed to me now from 
what they had done two hours ago, none but 
those having experienced what I did then can 
. imagine. Here was her last note to me, not 
a day old, with the well-known monogram, 
and that particular perfume that pervaded 
all about her. There wasn't a word in it 
that could have led me to suppose that she 
had so utterly lost all affection for me. It 
seemed but yesterday, too, that, at the county 
ball during the Princkley week, I had said 
to her, " Recollect, Mona, if you ever deceive 
me, I shall never believe in woman again.'* 
And she told me then, as she had fifty times 
afterwards, that nothing could ever change 
her love for me; and I believed her, fool 
that I was. In short, that one visit had 
ruined my faith in womankind. I have 
no doubt that some of my elderly readers 
will cavil at this remark, and say how wrong 
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it was to judge all by one. It may be so ; 
but youth is not apt to reason so^ and 
where it has trusted with all its faith ^ and 
met with deception, it is quite impossible to 
estimate the harm that is wrought on that 
character. It may learn to love again, but 
never with the same love that it has wasted 
on the first worthless object. The heart 
seems to refuse to yield itself so uncondi- 
tionally again ; there is ever recurring the 
danming truth, that " I believed as much 
in ' her ' as it was possible to believe, and 
she deceived me : how can I tell that it won't 
at some future time occur again ? '* Verily, 
"first love'* is a pearl utterly priceless, 
could the contributors but realise the fact. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



manton's essay. 



We have in the meantime quite lost sight of 
our friend Manton and his lady-love, Miss 
Sutton. About two weeks after we last saw 
him, to the great relief of Mr. Sutton, he 
was pronounced by the doctor as fit to travel, 
and took his departure, bearing away with 
him all the heart of his poor little hostess. 
Manton was, however, equally in love, and a 
tacit understanding had, as it were, arisen 
between them that their separation was 
only to be a temporary one. lie had an in- 
terview with his bedridden father, who told 
him he might marry anybody he pleased, 
as long as he did not ask him for money, or 
expect him to attend the wedding ; with 
which kindly sentiments he turned round in 
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his bed, telling his son to pull the blinds 
down, and leave the room. His next inter- 
view was with the family lawyer, which 
was, if possible, even more unsatisfactory. 
On going into his various liabilities, which 
were, as he said, as numerous as the hairs 
of his head, he discovered that by pay- 
ing off all claims upon him, he would be 
left with barely £700 a year to live on 
until his father's death, when he would 
inherit what would have been, were it 
not for the post-obits upon it, a fair 
fortune. He had found out from Mabel 
that by the will of one of her aunts she was 
to inherit £300 a year on the day of 
her marriage ; and it really seemed as if 
the old lady had foreseen the certainty of 
the father and daughter not agreeing on 
this head, as it was left totally irrespective 
of the father in the hands of two trustees, to 
be invested in Government securities ; and 
the amount it had accumulated to, together 
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with the interest, was to he presented hy 
them " to her dear niece on her wedding- 
day." 

Now if anybody had prophesied that 
Manton would wish to settle down in an 
out-of-the-way country, and live a humdrum 
life, I should have put him down as a simple 
idiot; and yet here he was hard at work 
endeavouring to negotiate this very risky 
arrangement. As will be seen, the old 
adage of true love not running smoothly 
was never more forcibly borne out than 
on this occasion. He invited himself to 
Brinckley, nominally for some trout- fishing, 
but in reality to have out the momentous 
question with father and daughter. We 
were living in that rather uncomfortable 
state of affairs when the whole house is 
shut up with the exception of three or four 
rooms ; but with the help of a good cook, 
and some of the '34, of which happily 
there was still a fairly good supply, we 
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hoped to get through the time pleasantly 
enough. On the day after we arrived he 
started off to pay them a visit, leaving me 
to whip the waters by myself. Over our 
claret in the evening I had a description of 
it, which I will retail as nearly as possible 
in his own language. 

" When I got there first I felt the real 
sensation, Leo, and no nustake about it. 
I was never quite sure that I had absolutely 
gone and got quite silly till I saw the 
house loom out in the distance, and recog- 
nised the window that I knew so well be- 
longed to that darling. I shoved the old 
pony up the avenue — a regular ding-donger 
— and it was not till I had pealed at the bell 
as if the bouse was on fire, that it flashed 
across me that if old * Crop-ear' " (this was 
our nickname for Mr. Sutton) "had by 
chance been looking out of the window, he 
would suspect that I was a little more 
anxious to get there than most morning 
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visitors. Thanks to that sovereign I had 
bestowed on the veteran Thomas, a positive 
smile radiated over his taciturn mug as he 
opened the door ; and he volunteered the 
information that Mr. Sutton was out in the 
grounds, and Miss Sutton sitting in the 
drawing-room. 

''I was as near as possible giving him 
another, I was in such heaven at hearing 
that my pretty child was at home by herself. 
You should have seen her face as I was an- 
nounoed. If I had wanted any proof of 
her love for me, that would have been quite 
enough. Well, we had not been alone 
more than ten minutes before I told her 
that I had come over to ask her to share 
my colossal fortune. Poor dear 1 you never 
saw anything like her in your life. After 
we had settled it, she confessed how she 
had longed to see me again, how she pined 
for news of me, and how afraid she was 
that I had forgotten her. She told me that 
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she was terribly afraid her father would 
never consent to her marriage, as he had 
always told her that he should never allow 
her to marry till she was at least five- 
and-twenty, and that he had always said 
that a poor marriage was a curse, both 
to the people themselves and their friends ; 
and then she added, ' Oh dear ! oh dear ! 
what Bhall / (/o if he forbids it V Well, 
Leo, I declare I hardly knew what to say. 
I could not bring myself to counsel her to 
do anything that I knew was wrong, and 
yet I was so inclined to tell her, that come 
what would, I was determined to marry 
her, even if I carried her oflf vi et armis. 
However, I told her it was time enough to 
think of that when he refused ; that I hpped 
and believed, if he saw that she was really 
in love with me, that he would not persist 
in refusing to allow it. She begged me not 
to speak to him till she had sounded him on 
the subject ; so I am to go over to-morrow,. 
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and I miist say I never had a job I was so 
nervous about in my life/* 

" Well, hero's luck to you, old boy,*' I 
said, " and worst come to the worst, if the 
old Eoundhead refuses, run off with her. 
You'll have £1,000 a year between you; 
and, by Heaven, how I shall envy you your 
peaceful, happy life, compared with what 
mine promises to be ! " 

We went over the various pros and cons 
of the arguments that he was to bring for- 
ward on the morrow till late into the small 
hours of the morning. As we sauntered 
up to bed, I so well realised his feelings 
when he said, " I'd give a couple of hun- 
dred if it was this time to-morrow, if only 
to have it all over." At breakfast the next 
morning he said he should like to have the 
old pony (which with a dog-cart horse com- 
prised the stud) brought round at twelve. 
At twelve he changed his mind, and 
thought he would wait till after luncheon. 
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At luncheon he had the audacity to pro- 
pose that / should go over and see the 
father, and formally ask for his daughter's 
hand in marriage for my friend Lord Man- 
ton. " I think, you know, Leo,** he argued, 
'* it will somehow look more the thing ; and 
you being the person who introduced me 
there, you know, it somehow seems to me 
to come better from you, you know.'* How- 
ever, I distinctly declined to know any- 
thing about the matter, and after he had 
fortified himself with three glasses of brown 
sherry in succession, just to get " on terms 
with himself,** as he called it, he started for 
Barton Moss. I stood watching poor old 



Ton from the hall-door, with a heavy fore- 
boding that his return would not bring joy 
with it, as I felt convinced that old Sutton 
would never willingly let her marry any 
one. 

I never spent a more lonely and alto- 
gether wearisome day. Although the heavy 
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load of debt was virtually removed from my 
shoulders, yet there was the still more weary 
burden to bear of a heart ill at ease — a faith 
in what one implicitly trusted, gone. I 
seemed as if left completely alone in the 
world, and as if a curse had descended on 
everything I loved. I well know that, had 
I been a few years older, I should never 
have given way to such foolish fancies ; but 
I was just at the age when philosophy was 
powerless to aid me. I had received a 
letter, too, from Dick that morning, with 
the ever- recurring tale of renewals ; and I 
felt that either I must again lend my name 
for a renewal, or pay the whole amount, 
which was at the time completely out of 
my power. So that, taking it altogether, I 
never was more delighted than when I saw 
Manton returning up the avenue, though it 
scarcely needed the tardy pace that he was 
riding at to announce that his tidings were 
anything but felicitous. 
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The story was soon told. He had met 
poor Mabel Sutton just outside the gate. 
She had been watching for him for two 
hours, and, with a face blanched with 
terror, besought him to use the greatest 
caution in his interview with her father. 
It appeared that, on her alluding to Man- 
ton's visit of the day before, he had at 
once, as it were, suspected the true cause, 
and taxing her with it, in a few moments 
was in possession of the whole truth. His 
rage then became unbounded. He charged 
her with deceit, with being utterly un- 
worthy of any more belief; and added that, 
when Lord Manton came, he should let him 
know his opinion of his conduct. This was 
not very pleasant intelligence for our suitor, 
as may be imagined; and though he pro- 
mised her that nothing her father might 
say would cause him to lose his temper, he 
little guessed how hardly he would be tried. 
The venerable Thomas admitted him, but 
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with no welcoming smile as on the day 
before, evidently having discovered which 
way it was expedient for him to view 
matters. He was shown into the library, 
where he found Mr. Sutton reading the 
paper, and who pretended to be delighted 
to see him. The cunning old fox had evi- 
dently made up his mind to render it as dis- 
agreeable as possible. He talked of every 
subject but his daughter; and whenever 
Manton made an attempt to lead the con- 
versation on that tack, invariably parried it 
with some other remark, till Manton de- 
clared it seemed as if his mind had become 
a blank sheet of paper with reference to the 
many convincing "pros" we had concocted on 
the previous evening. At last there occurred 
a pause in the conversation, and plucking up 
courage, he said, — 

" Mr. Sutton, I fear you will hate me very 
much for what I am going to say to you. The 
fact is that I've come over to-day to ask of 
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you the greatest favour I could ask of any 
living man. I know that I have no claim on 
you ; that, in fact, you may perhaps say that 
I have no right to ask it." An ominous 
pause. Old Sutton sitting back, with his 
elbows on the arms of his library chair, with 
his grey eyes fixed upon poor Manton, his 
face set in an unmistakable frown, was not 
calculated to assist the announcement. At 
last Manton blurted out — " To make a long 
story short, Mr. Sutton, though I know I 
am not the least worthy of her, I want you 
to give me your daughter." 

" May I ask, Lord Manton, whether you 
have spoken to my daughter on this sub- 
ject?" 

" Yes, I did. The fact is, I spoke to her 
yesterday, and she has accepted me." 

" Then you have done a most unwarrant- 
able action. Lord Manton. What right have 
you to come here, and endeavour to wean 
the affections of a child from her father. 
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before you are aware of the wishes of that 
father P You, I suppose, think that because 
you are Lord Manton, with the possibility 
of stepping some day into the shoes of a 
penniless earl, you are sure to be an accept- 
able suitor ; and that I, plain Mr. Sutton, 
am quite sure to jump at such an alliance. 
But let me tell you, sir, you are mis- 
taken, most damnably mistaken I " screamed 
the old man, now quivering with rage. " I 
don't want your title, thank God I Mark 
you that, sir I And what do you propose to 
live on P How do you purpose to maintain 
her in the style of life she has been accus- 
tomed top At my expense, I suppose— 
for you, I know, have nothing to live on. 
Oh I I know all about you and your affairs. 
You suppose that we old dotards who live 
down in the country know nothing. Do 
you think that I am such an ignorant fool 
as not to have heard about you and your 
friend Mr. Leo Davenport's goings on P I 
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tell you fairly, I would sooner have forfeited 
half I possess than that unlucky accident 
should have brought you inside my doors. I 
know you both, and your fathers before you 

— a pair of Well, that is no business 

of mine. Now, one word more, and I shall, 
I trust, make myself thoroughly imderstood. 
Sooner than see my child marry you, or any 
of your set, I'd rather see her in her grave. 
If you marry her — ^which, as long as I have 
breath in my body, I wiU prevent— she will 
not receive a sixpence of my money; so that 
I fairly tell you, it is waste of time on your 
part thinking any more about her whom 
my fools of neighbours term the rich Miss 
Sutton." 

This last taunt was too much for poor 
Manton's temper. He had, for her sake, 
stood it all up to this moment without a 
murmur ; but this was more than flesh and 
blood could stand unanswered. 

" Stop, sir; you have said quite enough to 
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show me your will in the matter, without 
any more gratuitous insults. Now let me 
tell you my determination in the matter; 
which is, as long as your daughter is of the 
same mind that she is to-day — and I sup- 
pose you know she is not one to go back 
from her word — I will never give her up. 
I never dreamt of your consent, for I well 
knew your selfishness, and that you would 
willingly sacrifice all her happiness ten 
times over, rather than interrupt the 
arrangements of your household. I came 
here to-day, Mr. Sutton, to plead for us 
both — not to quarrel with you, God knows ; 
but the tone you have thought fit to assume 
at once exonerates me from any feeling of 
gratitude that I may have had towards you, 
and I think that time will show that it was 
not the prospect of any fortime Miss Sutton 
may inherit that induced me to ask her to 
marry me/* 

He quitted the house, leaving the old man 
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standing on the hearthrug, pealing at the 
belly as if to signify that he was turning him 
out. He had not a minute to speak to 
Mabel, as old Thomas was standing ready 
in the hall, with the door open, except as he 
shook hands with her in passing to whisper, 
" I will write." 

" Well, Leo, what's to be done now? The 
old brute! I should have liked to knock 
him over, though he is her father, when he 
sneered out that about the money." 

" You'll never get his consent," I repUed,. 
" if he lives for a hundred years. Can you 
persuade her to run away with you P" 

" Poor child ! she'll do anything I tell her, 
I do believe. Her idolatry for me is some- 
thing quite curious to see." 

In a few days afterwards we returned to 
London, as the Suttons had left for Scot- 
land ; which, as it turned out, was one of the 
luckiest coincidences that could have hap- 
pened. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A BORDER ESCAPADE. 

I WAS aBtonished one morning at broakfast, 
in London, by the appearance of our Eomeo, 
who told me that he had just received a 
letter from Mabel, informing him that the 
life she was leading was simply insup- 
portable; that her father seemed to have 
lost all affection for her since she had con- 
fessed her love for Manton ; that she was 
never permitted to walk out alone ; and her 
letters were always read first by her father. 
" In short, my dear Leo," he continued, " I 
am going to chance it, and run off with her. 
Come up there and help me." 

I joyftdly consented, and having with 
little difficulty arranged my duty for ten 
days, we started by the Limited Mail for 
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the North. They were staying at a shooting- 
box he had hired in the heart of the Gram- 
pians. It was one of the wildest and most 
beautiful spots it is possible to find in 
all Scotland; and when I add that they 
were — what in these days seems almost in- 
credible — ^forty miles from a railway, my 
reader may guess the difficulty that beset us 
at the very outset of our adventure. 

The first thing was to let her know that 
we were in the neighbourhood ; and this, 
again, seemed at first impossible, without 
awakening the suspicions of her gaolers, for 
she was to all intents and purposes a perfect 
prisoner. 

"We put up at the " Invercauld Arms," in 
Braemar, which, though twenty miles across 
the mountain from their house, was the only 
place, without arousing suspicion, that one 
could live in at all. Every day used to see 
us, in the garb of tourists (that curse of a 
deer forest !), on the road to the house ; and 
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no deer-8talker over had to use greater pre- 
cautions than we had to get near it unob- 
served. For three days we rode the twenty 
miles there and back without catching a sight 
of anything but male forms about the house. 

At length the bright idea struck us of 
disguising ourselves, and going boldly up 
to the house for alms. The idea was given 
by seeing, on the fourth day, an old soldier, 
or supposititious one, begging at the door of 
our inn. 

" By Jove I why shouldn't you do the 
old soldier, and get up to the house in that 
way P" I exclaimed. 

" Oh, damn it I I couldn't get into that 
brute's things, and where are we to get any 
other regimentals P" Manton replied. 

" Where P Why, the regiment, of course." 
And in five minutes more a messenger was 
despatched to Ballater with two telegrams 
—-one to the adjutant, requesting him to 
send me down a tunic and pair of regimental 
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trousers by the first train; the other to a 
perruquier I knew in London, for a wig, 
whiskers, and beard. In three days they all 
arrived and about eight o'clock on a bright, 
cold morning we set oflF together on two 
ponies, carrying our " properties " with us 
in a bundle. We concocted on our way 
there the plan of campaign. Manton was to 
be dressed in a wood about a mile off the 
house, and to hobble up to it with the usual 
tale of the worn-out old soldier — " sixpence 
a day pension for two years only ; all rela- 
tions dead ; served in the Crimea, medal 
pawned for bread," &c. And he had, of 
course, names without end of the various 
officers he had served with during the cam* 
paign. I shall never forget how we laughed 
as he was getting himself up for his rdfe, 
which, with his voluminous wig, whiskers, 
and beard, with a tattered old wide-awake 
pulled over his eyes, and the tunic judi- 
ciously torn and dirtied, made his disguise 
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really capItaL I, of course, had nothing to 
do but await his return with all the patience 
I could muster. By-the-bye, what a much 
greater trial that '' waiting for some one " is 
than most people are apt to realise : whether 
it is fifteen minutes or five hours, you can 
bear the time that you have settled it is 
probable you may be kept waiting; but 
let that pass, and how insupportable every 
five minutes after it appear I I know no 
such sign of a thoroughly good temper as 
to be kept waiting some time, and when the 
tardy one arrives, to show no symptom of 
vexation. I calculated that, with the usual 
amount of hindrances and contre'tempa, I 
ought to see him again in about one hour 
and a half; but after three hours had 
dragged their weary length along with no 
appearance of him, I began to tire most 
dreadfully. I was on the point of risking 
everything, and going up to the house to 
see what had become of him, when, to my 
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delight, I saw him nmning down the road, 
most incautiously carrying his wig, whiskers, 
and hat in his hand. He jumped oyer the 
low wall into the wood, saying, as he began 
to diyest himself of his borrowed plumes, 
" A real success, my dear Leo ! Never 
did a better thing in my life. Look sharp, 
let's get back again ; I'll tell you as we go.*' 
We were, I need scarcely add, soon on the 
road again, when he gave me the history of 
his adventure. 

When he came in sight of the house, 
the first thing he saw was old Sutton 
putting his rod together, and Mabel stand- 
ing by him. This was not propitious, so 
he determined to wait and see whether she 
went out with him, in which case he would 
have to accost them, and trust to luck to 
enable him to slip a note he had ready 
written into her hands. He could see her 
father point to the sky to windward, where 
some heavy clouds threatening rain were 
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to be seen. She seemed, however, as if 
begging to be allowed to go out with her 
father, and to have prevailed upon him to 
allow her, when happily, just as they 
reached the lodge gate, a few spots of rain 
came down, and to his intense delight he 
saw her turn back again, and go into the 
house. He waited about a quarter of an 
hour, until he felt quite sure that the old man 
had really gone, and then went boldly up 
to it. The first person he encountered was 
his old friend Thomas the butler, who eyed 
him in the usual manner of the respectable 
upper servants. "Please, sir, would you 
give me a crust of bread and cheese ; the 
gentleman said I was to have it ; him as is 
gone fishing. He told me I was to ask for 
Mr. Thomas, and that he would give me 
some in the hall." " Well, come in, then ; 
there's no end to you tramps," was the 
courteous invitation from our friend, com- 
pletely hoodwinked by this bold assertion, 
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corroborated, too, as it was by the know- 
ledge of his name. So far all went well, and 
he obtained an entrance into the citadel, but 
there remained the difficulty of getting at 
Mabel. He sat down in the hall, and began 
munching his bread and cheese. Opposite 
him sat one of the grooms doing the same, 
so that his chance of getting into the other 
part of the house unobserved seemed utterly 
hopeless, when suddenly he heard the bell 
ring violently, and Mabel's voice call- 
ing loudly for Thomas, who in a few 
moments ran back into the hall, and said to 
the groom, " Here, run across to the keeper, 
and tell him to come here directly — ^the 
dog's in a fit." Manton was quick enough to 
seize the opportimity, saying, " I'm a bit in 
the dog line myseK ; at least, have a brother 
who is. If you likes to let me look at him, I'll 
set him right for you, master ; d'esay only 
wants a little blood-letting." " Well, come 
up into the front hall and look at him there : 
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he's tied to the leg of the table, and my 
young lady is about frightened, and no 
iniBtake." Following him up the staircase, 
he found Mabel looking with dismay upon 
her pet dog, who was kicking and screaming 
on the floor. He caught him up, and 
opeung his mouth, shortly performed the 
simple operation of slitting his tongue with 
a peiOmife. It is needless to make a long 
story of what followed. He soon managed, by 
asking for some warm water, to get Thomas 
out tf the room, and then dropping his 
patieit, took ofi* his disguise to the intense 
astonishment of poor Mabel. A word was 
sufficient to ask her to meet him at a place 
he iidicated, about a mile from the house ; 
and, having washed the bleeding tongue of 
her cog, who had by this time recovered his 
conseiousness, he left the house, showering 
blesiings on the head of old Thomas, and 
on ihat of the ''kind gentleman with the 
fishing-rod." 
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In about a quarter of an IiouTi to hfs 
delight^ lie espied Mabel coming dovn 
the drive again ; and, as if to help them, 
the sun burst out again^ so that nothing 
could be more natural than her walking #ut, 
as if to join her father. He did not relate 
their conversation to me ; sufficient to Bay, 
that it was a hard fight to persuade this 
good child to forsake her father; bit at 
length her little heart gave way, and she 
consented to meet him at the same ilace 
at haK-past ten o'clock on the following 
morning. Can you blame her P Herfirst 
and only love — verms a father who, though 
idolising his child in his way, yet, from his 
natural coldness of manner, had always been 
more an object of veneration and esteem 
than love, and who, moreover, had latt&rly 
even estranged himself more than ever torn 
her. 

Poor little Mabel ! I don't think ]i&n- 
ton loved her one whit the less for her Img 
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struggle between love and duty. Our plans 
were as follows : — Her maid, who was a 
girl devoted to Mabel in every respect, 
under the pretence of taking some linen to 
the laundress, was to bring Mabel's things 
in the donkey-cart, which, under the charge 
of a small boy, journeyed to the village 
for the household necessaries every day. 
About half a mile from the house I was to 
wait with the fly, while Manton would 
meet her at their present trysting-place 
a quarter of an hour later, thus allowing 
time for the cart to reach the fly. Then 
we were to set ofi" for Ballater, en route for 
Aberdeen, having ascertained that a train 
started at half-past twelve, which would 
give us ample time to do the distance in. 
I confess I was delighted that we had 
arrived at the last act of the drama, which, 
being left as I was so constantly alone, had 
proved anything but a comedy to me. 

Duly we arrived at our station, in one of 
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those extremely dolorous effects of climate 
— a Scotch mist. The damp himg on every- 
thing, and had a most depressing effect on 
one's spirits. Manton proceeded to the tryst- 
ing-place, whilst I walked up and down the 
road waiting to play the amateur highway- 
man. I had just lit a cigar, when I heard the 
unmistakable creak of an ungreased wheel, 
and it wanted not the continuous stick accom- 
paniment on the sides of the poor donkey to 
tell me the escapade was about to commence. 
An instant more and it loomed through 
the mist, and much to the boy's astonish- 
ment, I stopped the cart, and put the 
trembling Abigail and her packages into 
our fly. I gave the barefooted young rascal 
a shilling, at which he stared as if it had 
been a £1,000 note, telling him to remain 
where he was, which he did, still in deep 
contemplation of his untold wealth. This 
had scarcely taken place before the two 
fugitives appeared — the poor child half 
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fainting from fright, and dear old Manton 
beaming with delight and excitement. 

" Oh, Captain Davenport ! " she mur- 
mured, " I hope you don't think very ill of 
me. I am afraid that no one will ever 
forgive me for this fearful step I am taking ; 
but what am I to do P" 

" My dear Miss Sutton, if I did not 
think you were doing perfectly right, you 
don't suppose I should be aiding you in 
your flight P*' was my hjrpocritical rejoinder. 
** Get in quick; we have no time to lose, and 
take my word for it, you will never regret 
it.'' 

We were soon on the road, and journeyed 
along as fast as the hilly state of it would 
allow us, I sitting on the box alongside the 
driver. I should mention that I had ob- 
served that our friend with the reins began 
to wear a very sidlen aspect. I had over- 
heard him soliloquise, once or twice, some- 
thing about being '* No a' recht ;" and my 
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frequent admonitions to hasten his pace were 
scarcely productive of any perceptible result. 
As we topped each hill, anxiously I scanned 
the road behind us in case of pursuit, and for 
two hours or so nothing inimical appeared. 
At length, as we crawled up the top of the 
steepest hill of the whole journey, on look- 
ing round as usual, to my dismay, I descried 
the figure of a man galloping down the 
face of the hill we had just traversed — in 
whom, even at the distance we were oflF, 
I could recognise the long spare figure of 
Mr. Sutton. 

I urged the driver to quicken his pace, 
hoping against hope to reach Ballater be- 
fore him, and thus avoid the inevitable 
scene that must follow. Neither threats 
nor entreaties availed the slightest with 
the stolid Scotchman, who, in answer to 
my remonstrances, merely replied, " "Wall, 
wall, I canno' just hurry the beasties.'' 
Nearer and nearer he got to us, and when 
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within fifty yards or so, shouted to us to 
stop. I put my head round into the 
window, telling Manton to keep perfectly 
quiet, and leave the management of the 
row to me. To my astonishment, our Jehu 
began to check his horses, and pulled them 
up altogether as Mr. Sutton, calling him by 
name, said, — 

'* As a magistrate, I charge you to stop ; 
you are aiding and abetting in the abduction 
of a minor, which is punishable by law." 

" Stop at your peril ! " I said. 

" Wall, I'll just no go on," he replied, 
making a grasp at the reins, which I had 
snatched out of his hands. Time was precious, 
and I was thoroughly enraged with the brute. 
So, without a word of warning, I stood up 
and hit him with all my strength on the 
side of the head, knocking him clean off 
the box on to the road. He fell with a 
Gaelic oath, which I neither knew nor 
heeded, and seizing the reins, I belaboured 
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our steeds into a gallop. Mr. Sutton rode 
up and endeavoured to catch hold of the 
bridle of the near horse, upon which I 
instantly dropped the point of the lash 
smartly across his horse's nose, who, stop- 
ping suddenly, indulged him with that 
pleasant sensation of landing on the pommel 
of the saddle. This, as may be imagined, 
did not render him more amiable, and he 
again tried to get to their heads. Again I 
repeated the same manoeuvre with the same 
satisfactory result, and shouting to me, 
" I'll be even with you, you scoundrels ! " 
he galloped ahead of us, evidently intending 
to summon the officials of the railway to his 
assistance. 

Poor Mabel's state may be easily 
imagined ; she was half fainting &om 
terror, and her maid kept entreating Man- 
ton to stop and let them both get out, 
and, as poor old Ton afterwards confessed 
to me, he as nearly as possible acceded to 
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the request, ho was so horror-struck at the 
grief that surrounded him. As for myself, 
I was now thoroughly wound up to any 
emergency, and as I lashed our exhausted 
cattle along, I bethought me, if it comes to 
a fight we shall be done, unless we can get 
into the train at some other station. This, 
however, was soon dismissed from my mind, 
the condition of our steeds precluding all 
possibility of such a proceeding, when of a 
sudden the bright inspiration came to me of 
the letters I had found amongst my father's 
documents. Why on earth this had not come 
before I cannot imagine, and so I dare say 
says my reader ; to which I can only adduce 
that such was the case, and that I am 
writing from fact, not fiction. Before he 
reached the town I had sketched out the 
line to take with the irate fatJtier, and 
putting my head over the side, whispered 
to Manton, " Trust in the old boy ; you will 
marry her after all." 
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As we drove up to the station, three 
policemen emerged from it, followed by Mr. 
SuttoD. They commenced to pull Manton 
out of the fly, while he ordered his 
daughter to follow him. 

I dashed down to the rescue, just as old 
Ton had knocked one policeman down and 
had got up to the carriage door to stop 
Mabel's being taken away. 

** Help, help, good people ! " cried old 
Sutton. "You surely won't see these 
ruffians rob me of my child P " 

He was standing at the open door of the 
carriage, with his hunting crop raised over 
his head, evidently ready to repel boarders 
at any cost. 

" Rush him, Leo ! Bush him ! " shouted 
Manton, as he tripped up the remaining 
constable, and made a dash at the carriage. 

In the meantime poor Mabel's agony can 
be imagined. I heard continual shrieks of 
" Oh, father ! dear father ! Harry ! Harry! 
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for my sake ! " &c. ; while the maid, like the 
generality of that useful sisterhood, had 
taken the opportunity to go off into a fit of 
hysterics. Old Sutton's blood was up now, 
and I had only just time to throw up my 
arm to stop a blow meant for Ton's head, as 
I felt myseK clutched roimd the neck and 
jerked on to my back in the road, giving 
me the impression that the back of my 
head must be a jelly. This was effected by 
one of the porters, who had come up behind 
me unobserved. We were done. In an 
instant the station-master and his officials, 
summoned by the noise, were on the spot, 
and, recognising Mr. Sutton, of course 
obeyed his behests ; and I could see a look 
of despair settle on old Ton's face, as he 
saw how completely we were in the hands 
of the Philistines. 

" To the lock-up with them I To the 
lock-up ! I give them both in charge for 
abduction I " 
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" Father, father ! for God's sake listen to 
me ! I went away of my own accord — 
indeed, indeed I did. It was all my fault/' 
pleaded poor little Mabel. 

" Silence, girl ! " roared Mr. Sutton. 
" We will see, sir, what a jury will say to 
this. I doubt much whether your position 
as gentlemen will save you from the tread- 
mill. Thank Heaven, we are in a country 
where crime meets with its reward, be the 
perpetrator who he may." 

I had reeled up on to my legs daring 
this tirade, and saw the necessity of playing 
out my last cards now, even at the risk 
of Manton's learning the secret I was so 
anxious to hide from him. 

^^ Hardly so, Mr. Sutton, as in one case I 
could mention— ay, and intend to mention 
too-— e crime has remained impunished for 
nineteen years. Ah ! you doubtless recollect 
what I am alluding to," as I saw him start 
and turn a8 white as if stricken with palsy. 
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" What do you mean, fellow P I am not 
going to bandy words with a scoundrel 
like yourself. Away with them, I say, at 
once, to the lock-up ! Mind, I am a magis- 
trate, and hold you two men,*' turning to 
the policemen, " responsible for them till to- 
morrow, when they will be taken before the 
magistrate for this district." 

" When I am there, Mr. Sutton, I shall 
make a counter-charge — I give you fair 
warning — and one for which the punishment 
will be of a somewhat different character 
from ours, I promise you." 

" Will you, really P You can do what you 
like. Mind, though, you don't find yourself 
committed for libel as well, my fine fellow ! " 

I stepped up to him and said, " My 
proofs are your own handwriting, and -4r- 
drossan is not so far off, nor is it so long 
ago that proofs of identity could not be 
produced, if even they were required. Now, 
then, shall I speak out P" 
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It was a bold stroke^ and it succeeded. 
The sudden dragging to light of a crime 
committed nineteen years before, and, as 
he thought, unknown to any one, seemed 
utterly to paralyse him. He stood quite 
still, gazing at me. 

" Good people all, listen to me," I said, 
as I half turned round to the people col- 
lected. " This gentleman whom you " 

** Man, man ! would you kill 

God, I choke ! " as with a convulsive clutch 
at his throat he fell upon his face. 

What a dSnouement ! 

" Dead— dead ! Oh, father, speak to me ! 
speak to me! Fve killed him!*' shrieked 
Mabel, as she threw herself on her knees 
beside him. 

" No, dearest, he's only fainted ! " ex- 
claimed Manton. " Help me, Leo." 

Gently together we raised him up, and, 
placing him in the fly with Mabel, we 
drove oflf to the one inn of the place. In 
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an hour he was himself again, and sent for 
me. I found him very weak, and seemingly 
utterly prostrated in mind and body. 

" Captain Davenport, you know my secret. 
Can I rely upon you P Will you keep an 
old man's secret P You will not have many 
years to do so." 

" On one condition, Mr. Sutton — that 
you sanction the marriage. I don't wish to 
be hard with you, but I am as fond of your 
daughter as if she were my sister ; and it is 
for her happiness I speak, as well as that of 
my friend Lord Manton's. Oh, Mr. Sut- 
ton, don't be so hard on them ! You see 
how trulv she loves him, to take such a 
step as she has to-day. Make a virtue of 
necessity. Give her to him, and believe 
me you will have as happy a household as 
anybody in the kingdom. Let them live 
with you, and the sight of their happy faces 
all day long will be a positive godsend to 
you, believe me." 
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" Would he consent to let me live with 
them ? " he murmured. 

" Yes, yes ! I promise it in his name ! '* 
I exclaimed, 'seeing that it wanted but this 
to win him over. 

"And you swear that you will never 
breathe to a creature about her being — ^my 

having You know what I mean," 

he said, as he turned his face away from 
me. 

"On my word of honour, neither by 
word nor deed," I answered. 

" Well, then, send them to me." 

Thus ended our escapade, and I think my 
reader will allow that its termination was a 
good deal more prosperous than it promised. 
I left Manton on the following day, firmly 
established with them, with the prospect of 
a six- weeks* courtship, to be followed by a 
wedding, at Barton Moss. 

Poor old Ton ! it did one good to see him 
put his inevitable glass in his eye, and gaze 
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on little Mabel whenever he thought she 
didn't see him, though I am quite sure the 
good little child did, and most thoroughly 
appreciated it. They always used to call me 
their special pleader ; and many and many 
a story have I had to invent as to the con- 
vincing arguments that I was supposed to 
have brought forward in the Ballater inn. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

DOWN THE HILL AND NO SKID ON. 

Another season found me, as usual, in 
London, but no longer a Guardsman. I hope 
I shan't be thought too "preachie" if I 
here make a little dissertation on this oft- 
committed error. As a general rule, the men 
who sell out do so from one of these causes — 
marrying a wife, want of money, or sheer 
idleness. Now, of these three causes, the 
first is the only one that in the least ex- 
cuses the fault. I confess that if I were a 
father, I should be most loath to allow my 
daughter to marry a man who was liable 
for any campaign. He stands the chance 
of death, to the misery of his wife and 
family ; with the certainty, should he even 
survive, of keeping them in an agony of 
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suspense during the time he is abroad. It 
is by no means fair on the wife or children ; 
added to which, it is a great drawback to 
his regiment ; for I hold that, to render a 
regiment thoroughly genial, every officer 
ought to make it a home. This naturally 
cannot be the case where he has other ties. 

The want of money arises either from 
extrayagance, probably early in his career, 
Jews, interest, &o., or from being (which is 
so often the case) put into a regiment with 
about a fourth of the income of his brother 
officers. This is the fault of his parents, 
occasioned, as a rule, by their ignorance of 
the task of self-denial they impose upon 
him. Haying run into the ordinary amount 
of bills and other liabilities, he is obliged at 
last (poor devil I) to sell his commission to 
pay his debts. No one but himself and his 
pillow, probably, ever guesses how his heart 
is torn in two at relinquishing what has 
been, perhaps, for years his first thought. 
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He knows well enough that though all his 
Mends will probably be just as kind to him, 
just as glad to see him, and that, when he 
goes into the "Guards* Club/' he will be 
nominally just as much their brother : Yet, 
reason how he may, he cannot drive out the 
inward conviction (the result of experience 
in other cases) that it is not the same thing. 
He fights on, month after month, hoping 
against hope that something may turn up 
to save him. Alas ! the shore of hope begins 
daily to recede from his sight ; the chances 
of his remaining in the regiment hourly de- 
crease ; he knows, too, that his best friends 
are only waiting for his military decease to 
clamber up one step higher towards the goal 
they are all panting for; and at length, 
slowly, slowly, with one despairing look 
aroimd for help, he falls from what for 
years has been the pinnacle of his ambition> 
into civil oblivion. 

The other cause — idleness — I can dis- 
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miss in a line^ as nobody who is a good 
fellow, and thoroughly popular in his regi- 
ment, ever dreams of leaving from this 
cause. It is only the " ne'er-do-wells '* who 
do so, and who pass the rest of their lives, 
supposing they are not men of position, in 
regretting their partial loss of caste — an 
eventuality which never struck them pre- 
viously. 

To return to myself: I need scarcely tell 
my reader that it was the want of money 
that made me leave ; for, although I was 
supposed to be now well off, I was in truth 
poorer than ever, having a double load of 
liabilities on my shoulder — those my father 
had contracted for the estate, and my own. 
In addition to these, I was so involved in 
Dick LoveFs affairs, that his crash, which 
came early in the season, and for whom I 
was liable for £5,000, compelled me to sell 
out, in order to meet this tremendous call 
upon me. His finale was so like every 
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one else's, that it seems a useless repetition 
to relate it : endless renewals, and at last 
an agonising letter to me to say that the 
aunt on whom he had built all his hopes 
had died and carried her money with her — 
that is, left it to a hospital for sick gover- 
nesses. There was nothing for it but a 
bolt ; he could not even hold me out the 
faintest hope of repayment. So far there 
was one good feature in his case, which 
was that he had had a chance of repaying, 
so it was not such a legitimate swindle as 
most of these cases are. I shall never 
forget the last guard I did with my bat- 
talion. Not a soul knew that I was going, 
it being necessary to keep it a profound 
secret, as, had the Jews found that the 
commission was in the market, they would 
have at once made a descent upon me, so 
I was obliged to let the fact be known 
only to the man purchasing my step. 
While, therefore, all my companions sitting 
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round the table were laughing and talking 
in the highest spirits^ I sat there with my 
heart aching at the thought that the next 
time I dined there I should be a civilian. 
In course of time it was all effected; I 
never to this day have read the Gazette that 
finished my career. I wonder how many 
good fellows have felt my sensations — many 
more than the world wots of, I dare swear. 

I was, of course, very little easier in the 
matter of finance than before ; but still the 
fact of being my own father, as the saying 
is, rendered the acquisition of money a 
vastly cheaper matter than before, and for 
a time, owing to this increased buoyancy in 
the money market, I was perfectly happy. I 
had the same little house that I have before 
described, as, my mother being obliged to 
live abroad for her healthy I was not under 
the necessity of increasing my establish- 
ment. 

One night, happening to go to a theatre, 
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I committed a folly, at which no one 
could be more surprised than myself, viz., 
I fell in love with an actress. When I 
say actress, she could hardly be called one, 
as she was simply a burlesque actress ; 
so I had not even the excuse for admiring 
her talent, and confess it was nothing but 
her sweet, pretty face and figure that took 
me. I was determined to see what became 
of her when the piece was over, and after 
standing for about half an hour outside the 
stage-door, listening to the various good- 
nights bestowed on the door-keeper, being 
smiled at by some of the young ladies and 
scowled at by otheirs (N.B., invariably the 
ugliest think the latter necessary), I saw 
my inamorata appear, accompanied by a 
palpable brother of about sixteen. They 
got into a cab, and jumping into a Hansom, 
I followed them. Away we journeyed to 
those remote regions scarcely ever heard of 
by any denizen of the West, except the 
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corps dramatique^ who one and all seem to 
reside as far as possible from their respective 
theatres. Away, farther and farther to the 
north, till we reached Islington. At length 
the cab stopped, and as I went past the house 
I carefully noted down the number. 

The next night found me in the same 
stall, intent on my new fancy, whom I will 
endeavour to describe. Grace Arram was 
rather above the usual height, about nine- 
teen, just budding into the beauty of 
womanhood. At the time I first saw her, 
her figure would be more accurately de- 
scribed as lithe ; which, endowed as she wis 
with a modest gracefulness quite unusual 
on the stage, particularly in the rdle she 
played in, gave a peculiar charm to her. 
Her face was one of the most perfect ovals 
that can be imagined. She had blue eyes, 
a fair complexion, and a mouth so faultless 
that it was the first feature that struck one 
on looking at her ; this, with two little 
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laughing dimples in her cheeks, masses of 
red-brown hair (which wa% her own), com- 
pletes her portrait. 

I fortunately was slightly acquainted with 
the manager of her theatre, so that on the 
pretence of wishing 'to speak to him, I 
found my way behind the scenes, and was 
introduced to her in due form. 

To my intense surprise and delight, her 
English was as good as her looks, and I 
shortly found out that she was by no means 
deficient in brains. I confess to being im- 
mensely taken with this pretty child ; and 
the more so as, do what I would, I could not 
detect the slightest symptom of a corre- 
sponding failing on her part. This, of 
course, I now know, had a great deal to do 
with it ; but at the time this very palpable 
fact never struck me. 

There was in the company a good old 
woman of the name of Bishop, who enacted 
the "old women" of the plays, whom I 
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had known some time back, and been 
useful to, in the way of taking tickets for 
her annual benefit. She now came out as 
a real treasure, inasmuch as Mamma Bishop, 
as she was called, was enrolled as a cha- 
peron, and we were thus enabled to have 
little excursions to Richmond, Windsor, 
Hampton, and other places close to London, 
on Sundays — the one day in the week she 
was able to be absent from London. 

If my reader supposes that he or she is 
now about to be initiated into the mysteries 
of la vie d'une actrice, as represented by 
our neighbours on the other side of the 
water, I fear they wiU be terribly die- 
appointed. Gracey Arram was, without 
any exception, one of the simplest creatures 
I ever came across. Her life had been 
anything but an easy one, and she had 
come out of it with a blameless reputation. 
Her father had died before her birth — at 
least, so she had always been told by her 
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mother, who lived in a small house on the 
outskirts of Cheltenham. They were, of 
course, very poor ; and the small annuity 
her mother had inherited (from whom her 
daughter never knew) was helped out by 
her taking in some of the neighbours' 
children as day-scholars. This sort of life 
went on till she was seventeen, when, after 
a short illness, her poor mother died, leaving 
her daughter seventy pounds, and the few 
things that were in their house, as her 
fortune. She went on a visit to a friend of 
her mother's in London, saw a play for the 
first time, was stage-struck, and, of course, 
against the advice of all her friends, went to 
a theatrical agent and asked for an engage- 
ment. Seeing she was pretty and spoke 
well, he obtained for her a very unremu- 
nerative one — but still an engagement — ^in 
a company then going the roimd of the pro- 
vinces. To make a long story short, after 
two years' intense drudgery, she, to her 
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great delight, obtained an engagement at 
a West-End theatre. This is the outline of 
her career up to the time that I first saw her. 

Night after night found me at the Theatre 

Eoyal , till I knew every line of the 

burlesque by heart, and it had become 
a sort of wonder amongst the dramatis per^ 
aoncB if Gracey's friend was not " in front." 
The only thing that she would let me give 
her, or rather hire for her, was a brougham 
to take her to and from the theatre ; and 
for weeks the only privilege I had was to 
wait in the little dirty street to put her into 
it, and wish her good night. All very 
foolish, I dare say, but still it was great 
pleasure to me ; and I wish I had some of 
those mauvais quart-d'heures over again. 

Day after day I got more and more in- 
fatuated. I used to take her, accompanied 
by old Mrs. Bishop, to all the sights of 
London ; and I think I may be said to have 
done London from the top of St, Paul's to 
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the Thames Tunnel. I was one day in the 
National Gallery, and Mrs. Bishop was in 
raptures loud at the beauty of the pictures, 
when I saw a party of people coming to- 
wards us, amongst whom I recognised Mrs. 
Molasses. Now, there was nothing abso- 
lutely wrong in being seen at a picture- 
gallery with anybody, but, on the principle 
that conscience makes cowards of us all, I 
conclude, I certainly did feel that I wished 
we hadn't come there that day. Mrs. Mo- 
lasses, with Fairlie in attendance, slowly 
approached us. She saw me just as quickly 
as I saw her; but the calm inspection of 
my companion, and the sudden start and 
distant bow, as I took my hat off to her, 
were bits of acting that would have raised 
poor little Gracey's salary £2 a week had 
she been able to bring it into play upon 
the stage. 

It is a curious coincidence how com- 
pletely a liaison of that description alters 
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all one's accustomed manners and habits. 
I am shocked to think of the horrible snobs — 
dramatic ones, the worst possible class, too— 
I was thrown amongst, owing to my fond- 
ness for this little comedienne. The fearful 
assemblies which, under the mistaken name 
of "ball," I have attended because she 
was going, make me positively ill to think 
of: a mixture of third-rate actors and 
actresses playing at being ladies and gen- 
tlemen, etiquette enough for a queen's 
ball, and most of the men in ties with lace 
ends. I used to shudder, I confess ; but it 
couldn't be helped ; and as, at any rate, it 
saved Gracey dancing with the brutes, my 
presence there was of some use. 

By accident, one day, I discovered in 
Brompton a little house called "The Monas- 
tery." It was not only the prettiest sort of 
little Swiss chdlety but had a garden with 
some really fine timber in it, the whole 
being surrounded by a high brick wall. 
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Having taken it, I had the whole of the 
house re-decorated from garret to cellar; 
and one day, taking her and Mrs. Bishop 
down there, I told them that if they woidd 
accept a present from me, I would give 
them the five years' lease I had bought of 
the cottage. I need scarcely mention the 
delight on the part of this good little child, 
for to have a garden, flowers, and poultry 
was a sort of dreamland that she had never 
believed it possible she could attain. It 
was an old house, covered with ivy and 
creepers; and the drawing-room windows 
opening on to the garden, together with 
the entire absence of London noise, gave 
it the most perfect country-house appear- 
ance it is possible to conceive. What 
merry little suppers we used to have there 
after she came home from the theatre! 
And' on Sunday, instead of the dreadfiil out- 
of-town dinner, I used to send down my 
cook in the morning, and invite two or 
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three of my most intimate friends to dinner. 
Poor Grace was an innate gentlewoman, 
and did the honours of the house as if 
brought up to it from her infancy. 

Ah me ! happy times ! and, of course, too 
happy to last very long. My old enemy, 
Money, began again to fix his hand upon 
me. The old solicitor came to me one 
morning, and told me that he saw no means 
of extricating me from the incubus of debt 
that the estate was saddled with, assisted by 
those of my own contracting, without a 
fresh mortgage on the property ; and, with 
tears in his eyes, besought me to try and 
marry some girl with money to save the 
property, which he declared, with the accu- 
mulation of interest to be paid, would end 
in being mortgaged past redemption. More 
endless councils in his dreadful old den in 
Lincoln's Inn, terminating in temporary 
relief, and the crying peace to my soul when 
there was no peace. 
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Nevertheless my expenses^ I regret to say, 
did not decrease, as I had made up my mind 
to have " a good hunt," if it was only for 
one year, and had collected together from 
various dealers some ten or eleven really 
good animals, averaging £200 apiece, on 
which I hoped to show them what going 
meant during the next season; added to 
which I had— can it be believed P — ^been 
induced to have a cracker on an animal 
that could not lose the Gold Cup at Ascot. 
Unfortunately, though, he did ; and I had 
the satisfaction of witnessing his head de- 
feat, when he ought to have won by three 
lengths. This was entirely owing to the kind 
heart of his owner, who had been infatuated 
enough to put up the stable-lad who looked 
after him, became he had won twice on him, 
and burst into tears when he was told that 
a jockey was to have the mount. The 
miserable young imp ! it is lucky for him 
I didn't come across him after the race, or 
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he would probably have given way again. 
By way, too, of adding to my income, I 
tried a little speculation in railways, which 
one after the other, as soon as I took an 
interest in them, began steadily to descend 
in the market ; and on more than one occa- 
sion, when thinking that half a loaf was 
better than no bread, I had realised at a 
tremendous loss, as steadily commenced to 
ascend. It was absolutely almost laugh- 
able how my bad luck seemed to perse- 
cute me. I had, too, dropped society a good 
deal, finding much more pleasure in my 
men friends ; added to which, I confess that 
*' The Monastery" took up a good deal of my 
time. I know no worse sign than when a 
young man forsakes his own set, and volun- 
tarily herds with a class below him. It is 
the first step on the downward course, in 
more senses than one. I was happy, too 
^-only in a sense, because, though I was 
determined to enjoy life now that I had the 
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means of getting at money, and argued 
with myself that, as I had been so cruelly 
treated by my own set, I had a perfect right 
to give them up and take to the other, 
still I felt the inward conviction that I was 
not looked upon with quite the same eyes of 
grace when I walked in the Park as hereto- 
fore. However, I comforted myself with the 
philosophic saying that " one can't have 
everything;" and certainly my life was now 
without that wearing anxiety, that feverish 
restlessness that pervades everybody when 
he is in love. I was immensely keen, 
too, about the coming hunting season, and 
had engaged stables at Melton to hold six- 
teen horses, promising myself that, whatever 
came to pass during the succeeding years, 
I should at least have one good season to 
look back upon. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

COUNTRY-HOUSES. 

I KNOW no more charming way of spending 
a couple of months than journeying from 
one country-house to another, albeit by no 
means an economical amusement. I went, 
of course, the usual round, beginning with 
Cowes after Goodwood, and ending with 
Norfolk before beginning hunting, the in- 
termediate time being passed in Yorkshire 
and Scotland. In the latter I had some 
capital deer-stalking with my old friend 
and companion in arms, Johnny Busslyn. 
He had a capital cook (I am perhaps foolish 
enough to put that imprimis), a capital 
forest, a capital party, and very high whist, 
so that you had a continuous flow of ex- 
citement of various kinds. On the evening 
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that I arrived there, I had barely time to 
dress for dinner, so that I did not see who 
comprised the party till we sat down, when, 
to my surprise, exactly facing me, and 
looking as handsome as ever, was Dick 
Level's old flame, Dora Cavendish — ^the 
same haughty beauty, but evidently just 
now rather short of admirers. The party, 
I could see, as I took stock of them round 
the table, was completely a man's party; 
that is to say, there were no men there who 
make a party pleasant for women. She, of 
course, was there with her husband, who 
was a great hand at stalking, and was 
invariably on the hiU from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
after which he resigned himself to food and 
sleep, in order to be ready for the morrow. 
Two other women, a younger sister of Mrs. 
Cavendish and Mrs. Eusslyn, comprised 
the feminine portion of the party, whilst 
the males were, excepting Burton and 
Johnny Busslyn, more or less unknown to 
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me. The first evening at a country-house, 
unless the guests are thoroughly well 
known to each other^ is invariably rather 
a heavy afiair. I always think that at the 
first entrie into a strange house, the gentle- 
man's gentleman has so much the advantage 
of his master. He is kept in the most com- 
fortable way possible, and travels gratis 
half over the world. By the time that the 
master has just broken the ice of conven- 
tionality, the man is on the warmest terms 
of friendship with, at any rate, the female 
portion of his set. This evening was no 
exception to the general nile, though I 
could see that there was a great deal of 
"go" about Mrs. Cavendish's little sister, 
whom I shall call Cora, had she but the 
opportunity. When we came in from the 
dining-room, I went across to where they 
were both sitting, and foimd them, as I 
fully expected, horrified at the thought of 
a fortnight in a house so destitute of 
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admirers. Nothing could be more gracious 
than Mrs. Cavendish ; our old friends were 
talked over^ and she was delighted, or ap- 
peared to be, to get the last intelligence of 
Dick, who, I may here add, was improving 
his leisure hours at the tables at Homburg. 

I could not quite make out how it was 
that she kept up that unmistakable '^ stand 
off" sort of conversation, and that she, who 
never used to lose the chance of adding one 
to her numerous list, seemed determined 
that at any rate I should not be one of them, 
although there wasn't any one else in the 
house whom she had ever seen before. In 
vain I tried old times, and recalled to her 
mind the various little dinners and suppers 
we had been at together ; she would not 
enter into any but the most commonplace 
conversation. 

Her sister, who was a smaller edition of 
herself, with the same flashing brown eyes 
and alabaster skin, seemed much more in- 
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clined to be pleasant, and I shortly found 
myself sitting beside her, listening to a very 
soft voice, and wondering how it was that 
I had never noticed her before. She had, 
which always was to me a great charm, the 
most perfect-shaped hands ; her filbert nails, 
with their little rosy tips, looking too 
bewitching, as she plied her needle back- 
wards and forwards on a piece of worsted 
work. She certainly was very handsome, 
and full of all the last good stories of the 
season, and I really felt quite sorry when 
Mrs. Busslyn's getting up suggested that it 
was time to think about going to bed. I 
had a baddish night at whist, losing over 
£87, and jumped out of bed at nine the 
next morning, with eyes like boiled goose- 
berries, the effect of a deal of smoke in a 
badly-ventilated room. During the many 
miles which one has to traverse in rear 
of your stalker, conversation with whom 
is limited to " Tak' time," as, after having 
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run you for about half a mile in a crouching 
position, he pushes the rifle into your 
trembling hands and bids you shoot, my 
thoughts more than once reverted to Miss 
Cora, and I counted the people over as 
regards the probability of taking her in to 
dinner. I had observed that a certain 
cousin of hers, whom she called George, had 
regarded our conversation of the night 
before with anything but friendly eyes, 
and had made one or two attempts to join 
in, which attempts she adroitly foiled on 
each occasion. He was a bold dragoon &om 
Aldershot, with an inch of white on the 
side of his forehead where the forage-cap 
covered, the rest of his face being sun- 
burnt to a muddy brown, and was what 

is called a "d d soldierlike-looking 

fellow:" so he was, but as brainless as a 
pumpkin. *' No great kudo^ to cut him out 
— at any rate, it does one no harm keep- 
ing one's hand in; I have been so sadly 
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out of practice lately," were my soliloquies 
as I sat before my dressing-room fire, in 
that comfortable half-doze state consequent 
on a hard day's work and a warm bath. 

I did take her in to dinner, and the cousin 
was handed over to Mrs. Cavendish, who, I 
could see, was doing her best to put him in 
a good humour. What could it mean P 
Surely Dora could not have taken a fancy to 
such a man as that — she who used to be 
the most fastidious person in the whole of 
London society P It might be so ; women's 
tastes are as irreconcilable to reason as a 
young heifer. Poor Dick ! what would he 
say could he but see how things were 
changed P And yet she was evidently pre- 
occupied the night before. Can it be pos- 
sible that she was afraid of her sister taking 
him for herself P " I wonder what the brute*s 
got — ^looks rich — ^has got a private servant 
— ^used to be poor old Tom Hinton's — that 
looks like wealth — never saw a liner with a 
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private servant, that I remember, before. 
God, wbat a rubber he plays — something 
fearful ! I must try him at ecarti — no 
earthly reason why he shouldn't pay my 
expenses in Scotland ; yes, and leave enough 
over to lose a locket to little Cora. I could 
never resist telling him, though, if he had 
paid for it." These reflections presented 
themselves to me, together with my first 
enMe, and my companion was quite angry 
with me because I would not say what 
I was laughing at. After dinner the 
Plunger got first run out of the dining- 
room, and I found him ensconced beside 
Miss Cora. Whilst talking to Mrs. Buss- 
lyn, I heard Mrs. Cavendish call him 
across to her to hold some worsted which 
she was winding. It was so palpable a nm 
to leave a vacant place beside Miss Cora, 
that it scarcely needed the rather over- 
done sigh of relief, accompanied by a glance 
at me from this naive young lady, to show 
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me the whole plot ; and it dawned upon me 
that they regarded me as a great parti 
now, and evidently a most suitable hus- 
band for her. As I was to stay there 
another fortnighti there was no reason I 
should not amuse myself, so I sat down 
beside her, and improved the shining hour 
to their hearts' content. 

The days went merrily on. I had 
improved my score at whist considerably 
since the first night, and killed the best stag 
of the season. The Plunger was in a state 
of sulksi bordering on congestion of the 
brain, and I was always received as the 
bienvenu, so that I had little to wish for. 
Miss Cora did certainly play her cards, for 
so youthful a lady, with great tact, which I 
could well see was owing to the able tuition 
of her elder sister. Having, as. she thought, 
got a fair nibble, she commenced to draw 
back, and embark on the more serious 
matter of love-making in earnest. 
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We used to plan little rendezvous, where 
we were pretty sure of not being interrupted 
— ^no easy matter to manage in a small house, 
with a garden completely overlooked by it. 
There was a large library, the walls of 
which were covered with books, as were also 
the doors with make-believe ones, which 
became a favourite retreat of ours just before 
we all started for our various beats. One 
morning, after I had been there some ten 
days, we had gone to this sanctum as usual ; 
she happened to look excessively fresh and 
pretty that morning; and I so far forgot 
my usual caution as to murmur into her 
little pink ear, — 

" You darling, how I love you ! " 
" May I tell my people you say you 
love me ?" she replied, looking up into my 
iace with an artlessness that not even 
" Rachel" could have imitated. 

"Good God, no! '^ I hurriedly exclaimed, 
as the door opens, to my intense relief, and 
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admits Mrs. Eusslyn, who bustles in and 
bustles out again as soon as possible, evi- 
dently thinking that she had interrupted a 
proposal. 

Whilst waiting some three hours in a 
pouring rain till a suspicious hind had fed 
off, I turned over in my mind what I had 
better do ; and I could not help moralising 
on the beautiful instinct that governed the 
heart of that animal, compared with the 
artificial imitations I had, with one excep- 
tion, ever foimd amongst her sex. When 
we first sighted our stag, he had been in 
rear of the herd, and before the ditour we 
were obliged to make had been performed, 
he had laid down. Back came his love from 
the herd to watch over her lord while he 
slept. Something, too, had evidently aroused 
her suspicion towards our quarter, for I 
could see her standing motionless gazing in 
our direction for ten minutes at a time. I 
suppose the wind must have shifted for an 
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instant to give her "our wind/* for she 
trotted for a hundred yards straight to 
where we lay, till I thought she would 
come absolutely on to us. Never did I see 
greater love and anxiety than that large- 
eyed, brown-coated little lady showed. 

No, there was evidently nothing for it but 
leaving, as I could imagine that by this 
time all the household, more or less, knew 
that I had not proposed, and would of course 
class me amongst " the behaved-shameAilly 
division." I had sent my servant to order a 
fly to be there the next morning ; so when 
the letters came that evening, which event 
took place always after dinner, I foimd that 
I had to return to town at once on most 
important business — at least, so I informed 
my hostess. I could see that there was a 
great air of relief on all faces. At this an- 
nouncement Cousin George got quite fimny, 
and even ventured to allow himself to chaff 
me about what the pressing reason could be 
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that took me away. I said nothing at the 
time, but after our final rubber at icarti^ 
when we made up our accounts^ the score of 
which was £278 in my favour, I said, — 

"Well, I must say I am exceedingly 
obliged to you ; you have not only amused 
me very much, but paid me handsomely for 
being amused." 

" I don't understand what you mean,'' he 
replied. 

" No, my dear fellow, nor the game of 
icarti either. Take my advice, and play for 
love. Tou'U have it all your own way 
now," I added, as I took up my candlestick. 

" Diimn it, Leo, you are too hard on the 
poor beggar I " laughed Johnny, as we went 
up to bed. " What has he done to you P" 

"Nothing earthly, my dear old man, 
except that he lives " 

Dear old Johnny I he was the only crea- 
ture in the house who, I think, regretted 
my departure — never mixing himself in 
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" the woman business," as he called it. We 
had a long talk over the old regiment ere 
I turned in, which he had left some two or 
three years ; and curious it was to reckon up 
the changes that even they had wrought in it. 
I lay tossing from one side to the other 
after I had got into bed, in that sort of 
sleepless state which sometimes comes ovot 
oae. It must have been about two o'clock 
that I started up in bed, and sat listening 
with the kind of intensity that makes the 
throb of one's heart perfectly audible. 
What was it? A distinct footfall going 
along the passage towards the stairs. I could 
hear that the individual, whoever it' was, 
was going as quietly as possible ; but the 
old boards were treacherous allies to trust 
to, and creaked at intervals up to the head of 
the stairs. I jumped quietly out of bed, and, 
carefully opening the door, saw to my asto- 
nishment Mrs. Cavendish, dressed just as I 
had seen her at dinner, and walking down- 
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stairs. What on earth could she be going 
for P A book, perhaps. No. Ten minutes 
passed, and no return. Now, I am quite 
aware that I had no earthly right to do 
what I am about to relate, but I felt so 
inirigui to know what she could be doing, 
that, putting on my dressing suit, I crept 
down-stairs. The door of the drawing-room 
was open, but no Mrs. Cavendish. I went 
into the hall, and a glimmer under the 
library door, which was ajar, showed me 
where she was. Softly I opened it, and 
such a sight as met my gaze I shall never 
forget. Lying with her face buried in the 
pillow, her, beautiful hair all down, and 
sobbing as if her heart would break, was 
Dora Cavendish. The haughty, cold beauty, 
who seemed so utterly impenetrable, who 
outwardly looked as if tears had never found 
th^eir way to her eyes, was a woman all over 
now — all her hardness gone, and in its place 
that cruel sight to see — a woman wailing 
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in her agony. An open letter was in her 
hand^ and I could hear her cry aloud, " Oh, 
my Gody my God ! what shall I do P what 
shall I do P '' I stood a moment irresolute, 
hating to intrude myself, yet longing to ask 
if I could be of any service. The lock of 
the door clicked, and she jumped up, her 
eyes starting out of her head. 

" Captain Davenport ! What do you do 
here, sir— how dare youP" she began. 

"Dear Mrs. Cavendish, listen one mo- 
ment to me, and I know you will acquit me. 

I had no notion that " I began, and 

then could not tell the lie T had commenced. 
" Never mind why I am here, but tell me, 
is there any earthly thing I can do for you P 
I have involuntarily seen you in great grief; 
for the sake of our old friendship, let me be 
as much a friend to you as I would be to 
anybody whom Dick had once loved so 
much. Tell me — ^what is it P Can^t I help 
you in any way P'* 
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" No, no, no— nothing can help me, no- 
thing can help me," she moaned, covering 
her face with her hands. " Don't stay here, 
for Heaven's sake I Let me cry in peace ; if 
I don't, I think my heart will burst." 

" But, dear Mrs. Cavendish, what is it P 
Has Cavendish " 

A shudder ran through her whole frame 
as she made a sign of dissent. 

"But stay," she said suddenly, sitting 
bolt upright on the sofa. " You knew about 
this marriage — ^you knew it all the time, 
and of course were bound to secrecy." 

" What marriage, my dear child — what 
on earth are you talking about P" I ex- 
claimed, in utter bewilderment. 

''Bead this," she cried, holding out a 
letter which I instantly recognised as Dick 
Level's handwriting. To skim through it 
did not take a minute ; and from it I learnt 
that he had engaged himself to a Miss 
Smith, whom he had met at Wiesbaden, 
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which he declared was his only chance of 
ever seeing England again, she being 
entitled, on her wedding-day, to some 
£100,000. 

TMs, then, was the mystery (of which I 
may here add, I, who pecuniarily was cer- 
tainly the most interested party, was per- 
fectly ignorant), and she had been in love 
with him all the time. How little one 
knows what goes on under one's very eyes ! 
I once heard it quoted as a fact that in 
London everybody knew everything ; I 
have always found it quite the reverse, and 
am of opinion that could one half of society 
lay bare the hearts of the other half, it 
would, as our Yankee friends say, " astonish 
them most consumedly.'' 

" Can't you stop it ? O God, if I could 
but save him ! I know he is doing it simply 
to come back ; but what good will that be 
when he has tied himself for life to this 
woman? I am so wretched — almost mad, in 
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fact. When I got this letter, Captain 
Davenport, at dinner, I thought I should 
have fainted,'* she babbled out. "Oh! if 
you knew what a night this has been for 
me-— obliged, of course, to appear the same 
as usual, and dreading lest I should break 
down. Can't you help meP Can't you 
persuade him to pause before he ruins his 
whole life P Not that I am jealous— don*t 
think that. Of course he does not care for 
her the least bit. I know how hard he is 
driven, poor dear, even to live. If he would 
but lot me help him, but he won't ! Fancy, 
Captain Davenport, /> the greatest friend 
he has on earth, because I am a woman, he 
won't grant me this pleasure. Isn't it too 
extraordinary P" 

*' No, dear, not the least extraordinary ; 
np gentleman worthy the name of one accepts 
money from a woman, simply because he 
cannot imderstand combining love and 
money-lending. Can you blame him P" 
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" ISo, I suppose not ; but I am so miser- 
able/' she murmured. 

I never, in all the long years that I 
had kno'wn her, saw her look so lovely as 
she did on that night; added to which, I 
know no such time for enlisting your sym- 
pathies for a woman, whatever your previous 
feelings may have been, as when she is in 
great grief. 

"Don't cry so, dear Mrs. Cavendish, 
please don't ; I will go over and see what 
can be done." 

" No— will you really ? " she cried. " Oh, 
thank you a thousand thousand times ! You 
must think me mad, and so I am almost. I 
have waited and waited till my husband 
slept, before I would even allow myself to 
read this cruel letter again, and then I 
came down here, where I thought I should 
be quite alone." 

" You don't mind my having come down, 
do you P Please don't be angry with me ; 
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I want 80 to be of service to you, if you will 
only let me/* I exclaimed. " I will go over 
and see what can be done, though I tell 
you honestly, as regards money I cannot 
help him, having done so already to the 
uttermost farthing in my power. However, 
if it can be stopped it shall be, for your 
sake." 

" Thanks, thanks ! I do hope and believe 
that you will save him from this lifelong 
misery if you can." 

" Yes, yes ; of course I will. Now, be a 
good child, and go back to your room, and 
try to think a little less hardly of me than 
I fear you have done during the last four- 
and-twenty hours." 

She didn't answer me, but the look she 
gave me, as she took my hand, showed 
that there was no tie so strong, nothing 
she would not sacrifice for the one Jove of 
her life. I left so early the next morning 
that I of course saw no one. On my return 
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to London, the first thing that greeted me 
was a telegram from Dick. It was as fol- 
lows: — 

" Dear Leo, who would have thought it ? I 
am a husband — ^home in a month." .... 

Poor Dora ! 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

October had just commenced when my stud 
got under way for Melton. I had in all 
nine hunters and two hacks, which, with the 
usual complement of helpers, second horse- 
man, and stud-groom, I hoped would make 
a somewhat imposing appearance as they 
marched into the hunting metropolis, as the 
penny-a-liners term it. I took up my quar- 
ters — and wretchedly bad ones they were, 
too — at " The George ; '^ the only inn in the 
town. But, thanks to the kindness of one's 
friends, one had very little necessity to 
suffer from its cuisine. I had sent my 
establishment on a fortnight before me, in 
order that they might get their grievances 
over; it always being a point of honour with 
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all grooms to have endless ones on taking up 
new quarters. My head man was an excellent 
fellow as regards getting one's horses fit to 
go; but a greater robber I never came 
across. However, as the great essential 
was to have the horses fit and well, I gladly 
winked at his peccadilloes, and allowed him 
to continue his course of peculations, merely 
stipulating that he was to see that nobody 
else cheated, and that my horses were never 
amiss. In these two points he fulfilled my 
instructions to the letter, so that altogether 
I had not much to complain of. 

The first day that I went out I could, see 
all the people who were out asking one 
another who T was, and I could hear 
numerous whispered inquiries whether I 
had any money, or belonged to that ob- 
noxious race, the " Spring Captain." I of 
course, however, knew the principal people 
there, from having met them so often in 
London, therefore did not lack conversation, 
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and our first day being a bad one, there was 
a great deal of time for " coflfee-housing." 

It struck me as a curious feature of the 
coimtry that everybody hunting in it seemed 
to ignore that there was such a thing as 
hunting anywhere else, or that it was pos- 
sible that you could have the least opinion 
about anything connected with horses or 
hounds unless you had first served an ap- 
prenticeship in the shires. ** Ah, my dear 
sir! that's all very well, perhaps, in the 
provincial counties, but it is not right, be- 
lieve me. We never do it here;'* or, "No 
man can do such and such a thing; it's 
never been done since I've known Leicester- 
shire." "Well, but I assure you." A bland 
smile and an incredulous shake of the head 
follow. In short, they cannot believe in 
aught but themselves. After all, to a cer- 
tain degree, they are right. Nobody who 
has once galloped over the grass for a year 
or so can deny that hunting elsewhere is 
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but a feeble amusement compared with it. 
In fact, how can it be otherwise when the 
very gallop to covert over those boundless 
pastures is as pleasurable an excitement as 
an average run anywhere else P I soon be- 
gan to fall into their way of thinking, and 
vowed that it should be "aut Caesar aut 
nuUus;" which must be interpreted into 
Ranksborough Gorse or Piccadilly for me 
for all the remaining winters of my life. 

My riding for the first ten days was not 
particularly agreeable, as I had to find out 
my horses. Some would only go in a bit 
about the consistency of a teaspoon ; others 
took a Hercules to hold them ; some jumped 
too big, others too short ; and the one I had 
given the most money for was an undoubted 
cur. However, after a time, with the ex- 
ception of the last one, whom I named 
Ajax, and only rode when there was the 
least possible chance of sport, I managed to 
conquer their eccentricities. 
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The life at Melton has been so often 
described that a repetition of it would savour 
of plagiarism, so that I shall skip the first 
two months, and proceed to rather an event- 
ful visit I made to a country-house some 
four miles distant from it. Lampton Hall — 
which, I need scarcely add, is a fictitious 
name — belonged, at the time I speak of, to 
a certain Lord Mannerton, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made in the hunting-field. As 
it was rather a good story, and a joke all 
over the county for about a week, I will 
relate it. Perhaps some who read these 
memoirs may, by chance, recollect the cir- 
cumstance. I was riding a horse that had 
the worst of faults — a habit of rushing at 
his fences ; consequently I, as a matter of 
course, was obliged to ride entirely wide of 
the field. Having got a bad start from 
Norton Gorse, I was racing to catch them, 
and made a turn to the right, hoping to get 
a nick in by going down wind. To my 
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deUght and surprise— for how seldom are 
short cuts otherwise than the longest to 
hounds ! — I found that this one had at any 
rate paid, for I saw the fleeting forms of 

G. de W , his father, and Dick L d, 

whose backs I had never taken my eyes ofi^, 
turning towards me. I knew that if I could 
but once get on terms with them, it would 
be my own fault if I did not hold my own, 
as ** Cataract," the animal in question, 
was as flt as a horse could be, and could 
" stay for a week." 

I popped over a stiffish stile ornamented 
with a footboard, and landed into a greasy 
lane with a slither and a slide that nearly 
brought my horse on to his side. Turning 
sharp to the right, I galloped along it to 
the only practicable place in the fence, some 
hxmdred yards on, when, in that sort of 
extraordinary way in which old gentlemen 
who never ride over a fence, and know every 
inch of the country, always do turn up. 
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there was old Mannerton before me, making 
straight for the same gap. My horse was 
tearing and boring along, and the old man, 
whose little gallop had evidently got his 
blood up, looking round at ' me, began 
hustling his old steed along to get through 
the gap in front of me. 

** Let me go first, sir," I shouted. " For 
God's sake, let me go first ; I can't hold my 
horse ! " as " Cataract " snatched the reins 
through my hands, and with a vicious shake 
of the head, I felt meant having it. No 
answer from him, but only a renewal of 
the arms and legs accompaniment by which 
he arrived there first. It was very thick, 
with a ditch to him ; he hung a moment, 
and the residt is easy to describe. " Cata- 
ract" had got his head straight for the 
place ; a steam-engine woiddn't have turned 
him. Ergo, whilst the poor old man 
was pendent in the thick of the fence, I 
caught him exactly plumb centre, shooting 
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him into the next field like a cricket-ball. 
Dire indeed was the old man's rage, and 
most profuse were my apologies ; so pro- 
fuse, indeed, that, to make a long story 
short, before we had got out of the field he 
had asked me to come and stay with him 
at Lampton the ensuing week. This will 
show what a good-natured creature he was, 
and often afterwards we used to laugh at 
the accident that led to our acquaintance. 

The party in question was more or less 
composed of Melton people, with the addi- 
tion of some very pretty girls, Mannerton's 
nieces, of the name of Eivers, and a Miss 
Howden, a Manchester heiress. She, with 
her mother, had been staying in the neigh- 
bourhood, and was asked over on the 
chance of young Lord Chesapeake, Manner- 
ton's eldest hope, being able to induce the 
daughter of toil to ally herself with patri- 
cian idleness. He was a good-natured, 
curly-pated youth, with no ideas but hunt- 
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ing and shooting, and about as unlikely to 
marry anybody, unless she had a pretty 
face, as it is possible to conceive. The 
meet was to bo at Lampton the day after 
my arrival, and there was to be a grand 
turn-out of everybody in the establishment. 
The ladies were to go in carriages, and as 
the country was well intersected with 
roads, they reckoned on seeing a great deal 
of the fun. I was allotted to the youngest 
Eivers girl for dinner, a most rapid young 
lady, who, one could see, wanted but small 
encouragement to be more than amusing. 
She was excessively bitter against the un- 
fortunate Miss Howden, who naturally did 
not show off to advantage beside herself 
and sister, who, dressed in the last fashions 
from Paris, were in every item of dress 
triS'Chic. Not a single thing about her did 
this merciless young lady pass over, and I 
am ashamed to say I laughed immensely at 
her jokes. 
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" What do you ride to-morrow, Captain 
Davenport ?" she asked me. 

" Well, I hardly know yet. I quite forget 
whose turn it is to-morrow; mine are all 
so bad that it makes but little difference.'.' 

" Oh, of course ; everybody says that, and 
then one sees them come out on something 
too lovely. I like * Cataract' the best of 
all your horses," she added. 

"Yes; so does Lord Mannerton; ask 
him if he doesn't," I laughingly rejoined. 

"Oh no, Laura, not half so nice as the 
bay one that stood in the end • stall — that's 
the one, depend upon it," said her sister. 

"Well," I said, turning to Miss How den, 
" which do you like the best ?" 

" I like the grey one — * Milkmaid,' I 
think the name was — that I saw over the 
stall." 

" * Birds of a feather,' " whispered Miss 
Laura. 

" I compliment you on your judgment. 
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Miss Howden," I replied; "for you have 
picked out not only the best horse that 
I've got, but that I have ever had." 

I saw that she was pleased at having 
beaten the other girls in her selection, and 
for a moment the idea came across me, why 
not do the agreeable, and try and marry 
her ? but then came the odious comparison 
between her and the rest of the people. 
How could I ever even pretend to care 
about a girl so fearfully dressed and pain- 
fully provincial? My mind, when it re- 
verted to poor dear Lula, positively shud- 
dered at the thought of being married to 
such a creature. 

The next morning was the picture of a 
hunting day ; not too bright, not too cold, 
with just a touch of east -in the wind to 
give, as far as man can prognosticate, a 
scent — that bosh about a southerly wind 
and a cloudy sky having long since ex- 
ploded. I happened to ride '^ Milkmaid" 
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first horse, and as I was lighting my cigar 
at the door, said to the heiress, — 

" You see. Miss Howden, I have endorsed 
your opinion by riding * Milkmaid' to-day." 

"So I see, Captain Davenport. I trust 
she will bear away the palm from all her 
competitors to-day." 

"Taken from a copy-book," I muttered 
to myself, as I swung into the saddle, and 
without another look at the carriages, 
trotted down the drive after the hounds. 

However much you may be out of spirits, 
I know nothing likelier to put you right 
than the covert side, particularly in Leices- 
tershire, where so many of your pleasantest 
acquaintances are sure to be present ; and 
if you should be on a horse which you 
know to be a little above the average, 
I cannot at this moment conceive a more 
felicitous sensation. We drew the " certain 
find," of course, blank, and trotted off to a 
gorse some two miles off. I was a little 
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late there, and just as I emerged through 
the gate I saw the whip hold up his cap at 
the other end of it. Instantly cramming 
the spurs into my horse, I raced for ihe 
next fence, avoiding the gate through which 
all the field wore crowding. It happened 
to be a real customer, consisting of a rail on 
the take-ofif side, and a thickish fence into 
a road. I felt "Milkmaid" steady her- 
self for an instant, and then go at it 
with a rush. We crashed into the road 
just in the rear of the Lampton wag- 
gonette. On the other side of the road was 
a small fence, which I was over before I 
could stop my horse, and had the pleasure 
of seeing myself level, though a little to the 
left, of the tail hounds. The whole per- 
formance, looking at it from a "gallery" 
point of view, was singularly successful, and 
for an instant I recollected that I was glad 
they were there to see it. I saw the hounds 
meant rimning, as they were flying over the 
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ground mute as mice ; and though my animal 
had a great turn of speed, it was as much 
as I could do to keep my place with them 
for the first three fields. 

On my right was Dick L d, not only 

the cheeriest man that ever rode to hounds, 
but the quickest man to get away with 
them I ever met. Close behind him were G. 
de W. and George W., the former looking 
thin, anxious, but determined, the latter 
dapper, and not to be denied. Just in rear 
of them were the master and Fred C; 
the latter as good as gold, provided he 
stuck on. Adhesion, however, not being 
his forte either in love or the saddle, I did 
not class him as dangerous. I could not 
have believed it possible that hounds coidd 
go at the pace they did : for fifteen minutes 
it was literally a case of sitting down with 
both spurs in to live with them at all, and 
I was quite as blown as my horse when we 
had a slight check in a lane. 
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"Hold hard, you fellows, hold hard; 

d n it, give 'em time ; d n it, give 

'em time ! " cries our cheery little maltre 
de cfiasse, as, adroitly slipping through the 
opposite gate first, he cheers the pack on to 
the line, on which two couple of hounds, 
hitherto unobserved, are racing away by 
themselves. 

" Go on, go on ; they are running like the 

devil ! " shouts George W , as we cram 

through the gate, and gallop down the next 
field, at the end of which is an " oxer." 

" By Jove, here's a rum one ! " is all I have 
time to mutter before I see the master go at 
it. A crash on the other side, and a pair of 
chestnut heels in the air, show that if ever 
pace was wanted it was now. Clenching 
my teeth, I raced ** Milkmaid " at it. A rush, 
a cut over the bridge of the nose, with a 
partial dislocation of my right knee-cap, and 
the crash of the rail as she breaks it with 
her hind legs, are a few of the sensations 
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that follow. G. de W and G. W- 



both clear it clean. As I gallop on, I turn 
round to look at our poor little master trying 
to get his foot into the stirrup — an almost 
impossible conjunction to be arrived at with 
short legs and a sixteen-hands horse. 

" Forward they go, forward it is I " shouts 

Dick L d, close behind me, whom I had 

lost sight of for a few moments, and who 
appeared as if from the earth. I could see 

my other two friends, G. W and G-. de 

W , look round with horror at having 

this difficult customer again alongside them. 
Away we race, just four of us, and not a 
creature even in sight. The pace had told, 
as may be supposed, not only on men and 
horses, but the hounds, too, are beginning to 
tail. I feel myself in that sort of state 
when your hat refuses to stay on, and your 
shirt collar falls gracefully over your coat ; 
added to which I had three dull sorts of spots 
about my face, which I knew too well were 
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thorns well imbodded, the effects of the 
" oxer." Still we are going on, though of 
course at a much more reduced rate of speed. 
In front of us looms a small wood, into 
which our fox has evidently gone. The 
question is now which side to take. Dick 

L d, who is a little in front of 

me, takes the left side, G. W and 

G, de W instantly go to the right, 

while I, tliank goodness, follow our cheery 
leader. As we gallop down one side we 
hear them running away to the right, and 
my companion, turning round in his saddle, 
exclaims, — 

" Done, by George ! they are away to the 
right." 

The words are hardly out of his mouth 
before a simultaneous crash breaks out along- 
side us in the wood. 

" A brace of foxes," I shout to him. 

"Yes," he replies; " and we are on the 
right one. I hear old * Bonybell,' bless her 
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old squeaky voice ! we are on the right 
one for a hundred," he shouts, as about five 
couple of hounds, headed by an old pied 
bitch, dash out of the covert, and flinging 
themselves round for an instant, stream 
away to our left. 

" He's making straight for the ' Caudle,' 
just where I thought he would go, over here 
to the right ; that's it. Forward, my pretty 
boys, forward ! " I screamed, now mad with 
delight, and totally regardless of an occa- 
sional sob that poor "Milkmaid" gave 
vent to. 

A fortunate line of gates by " Stanton" 
gives us a turn ; and as we cross the road 
by the village, we see our diminutive pack 
climbing up the hill in front of us. 

" I'm done ! " exclaimed my companion, 
as his horse breaks into a trot, and the 
leaden eye and heaving sides too surely 
proclaim the fact. " Get round the hill, 
Davenport, and if you don't see them 
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they've killed him in there; try and get 
his brush ! " he shouted after me, as I can- 
tered along the road. 

I had just pulled a gate off its hinges, and 
thrown it down, for my quivering horse to 
walk through, when down the hill-side I 
could see " the little red dog" dragging on 
his weary way. Breathless I stood, fearing 
lest I should head him. Yes, actually he's 
over the road. What a fox ! " Tally-ho ! 
Awoi, lads, awoi ! " I scream, as the five 
couple dash out one after the other. I can 
see their bristles absolutely standing up with 
frenzy, so well do they know that they are 
close to him. Two fields more and — there 
he goes ! — how they race at him ! " Come up, 
old mare," as poor Milkmaid blunders on to 
her head in the middle of the field through 
sheer exhaustion, and I get up in time to 
see them kill him. " Who-hoop — get 
away hounds, get away ! " as parting them 
with my whip, I stand over this gallant old 
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fox. A ploughman runs up from the next 
field, and borrowing his knife, I cut off his 
head, pads, and brush, and h^ve absolutely 
time to let them break him up before Dick 
L d arrives. 

" I have never in my life seen or heard of 
a better run than this," he said. 

To me, who, with the exception of himself, 
had been alone with them for the last twenty 
minutes, it was simply superb. 

" Forty-two minutes I make it, and not a 
plough-field," he added, looking at his watch. 
" You see we were right ; this was the 
hunted fox. I wonder what they have done 
with the other ? I never saw such a clipper 
in my life. We must have as near as pos- 
sible a nine-mile point." 

In the meantime how were we to get 
home? My horse was down in the field 
where I had left her ; and Dick's looked 
more like dying than carrying him home to 
Melton. 
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While cogitating what was best to be 
done, we saw a fat little man, in a suit of 
shepherd's plaid, walking across the field to 
us. This turned out to be the proprietor of 
the farm in which we were, and who most 
good-naturedly took our horses in for the 
night. Haying seen them done up, and the 
hounds fed and rolling in a barn, we pro- 
ceeded to jog home in his gig. 

About seven miles on the road we came 
across my second horseman on his way 
home ; so getting on his horse, I let Dick 
go home in the gig to Melton. 

Long and various were the accounts of the 
best run they had had that season. Dick 
and I were besieged on all sides for accounts 
of the ground we had crossed — whether we 
had left this on our right, or that on our left ; 
and I found that for a week at least I was a 
perfect hero, and pointed out as the man 
who had been absolutely alone with them in 
the great run for the last five minutes. My 
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host was eDchanted, and over and over 
again had I to explain all the minutisD of it 
to him. The Rivers girls said at last that 
they knew the run by heart, and were quite 
capable of describing it themselves. I went 
out one afternoon, four days later, to my' 
stables, and in "Milkmaid's" box found a 
little pocket handkerchief, with an em- 
broidered " M. H." in the comer. On ques- 
tioning my man as to whether anybody from 
the house had been there, he informed me 
that one of the young ladies had been down 
for the last three days to see " Milkmaid." 

"What a pity she isn't more present- 
able ! " is my soliloquy as I return to the 
house. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

PELF V. PENURY. 

Never had I a more joyous season than my 
first and last at Melton. The horses all 
kept sound, and we had a more than ordi- 
narily good season ; the only drawback to it 
was that a run of bad luck set in against 
me at whist that was positively curious. 
There used to be a good deal of high play 
every night ; and it is needless to say that 
where the highest stakes were being played 
for, there was your humble servant. I got 
into such a chronic state of losing at last 
that it became a by-word, and my poor 
partners' faces fell five-and-twenty per cent, 
when they realised that they had cut me for 
a partner. However, there was one advan- 
tage, which was, that from the frequency of 
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the fact, it did not affect my spirits in the 
least, and the day always found me as 
cheerily determined to enjoy it as the nights 
found me resolved to break the run of ill-luck 
against me. To do this, however, entailed 
further loans at a fearful rate of interest, so 
that when, after the season was over, I 
simimoned coui*age enough to go into my 
affairs, I found myself so involved that a 
fresh mortgage on Brinckley had to be 
negotiated. I, too, had committed the 
folly of almost quarrelling with the old 
family solicitor, because he had refused to 
attempt to raise any more money — hoping, I 
suppose, to drive me either to a reduced rate 
of living or a rich marriage. At length the 
fact of having the bailiffs in the house, and 
another bill due in ten days, aroused my 
apathy. Renewals had been already effected 
so often that I knew it was hopeless thinking 
of persuading the fraternity to stand any 
more. 
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Tout d coup flashed across me the Man- 
chester heiress, Miss Howden. There was 
no doubt but that I had made a sort of 
impression on her, and with anything like 
luck I should have a capital chance with 
her. Then came the old feeling of horror 
at the thought of chaining myself for life 
to a person I knew I could never love. 
Against that came the thought of Brinck- 
ley free — no more debts — position in the 
county — perhaps take the hounds ; and, to 
my shame be it said, they outweighed every 
Other feeling. I must, however, add that I 
perfectly understand a man, if he is inextri- 
cably involved, marrying for money. It is 
a bold assertion, and I am quite aware of 
the many arguments that can be brought 
against it : how, if he was a man of spirit, 
he might go out and battle with the world 
— ^how he might take up some profession, 
and make money enough to keep himself, 
&c., &c. But may I remind these right- 
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minded people that the class of person in 
question who runs into debt is, as a rule, 
perfectly unfitted, from habits or education, 
to take up any profession at the time of life 
that he finds himself penniless ; and battling 
with the world is one of those beautifully 
theoretical expressions which invariably end 
in drinking himself to death at a hUl station 
in India. I of course do not defend for a 
single instant the fact of his partially telling 
a lie at the altar. It is a thing, alas ! in the 
present generation, too often done; and as 
I have hitherto spoken openly about the 
vices of the day, I see no reason why I 
should blink this one. 

No sooner thought of than executed. I 
ordered Barclay to have things ready for a 
month by the ensuing afternoon; and the 
evening express of that day carried me 
down on my matrimonial campaign. As, 
with a large cigar in my mouth, I lay back 
in my coujp^ — which the usual tip to the 
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guard had procured me — I east up in my 
mind tlie probable state of the odds against 
my coming back a triumphant victor, or 
sneaking back, snubbed, . poorer, and with 
the knowledge of haying wasted a month in 
the manufacturing districts. It was a bitter 
cold night towards the close of March ; the 
wind was whistling through the—— (Per- 
haps a little too like Mr. G. P. R. James ; 
but no matter.) I came to the conclusion 
that, taking all things into consideration, it 
was not more than 50 to 1 against me. 
Well, I had known many a winner who had 
been, at some time or other, quoted at that 
price for his engagement. " Why shouldn't 
I do likewise P How it would astonish those 
infernal croakers who had always prophe- 
sied that I should go to the bad ! Let me 
see, how much did they say P Over £4,000 
a year on the day of her marriage, besides 
what her father may leave her ! Good 
Lord! what a fool I was not to strike 
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when the iron was hot, or, at any rate, 
when I had a better chance than I had 
now ! Let me see, they live six miles from 
Manchester. Must be supposed to be * doing 
the manufacturing districts/ Wonder what 
the father's like. Not an 'h' anywhere, 
I'll be bound. However, luckily, I don't 
marry him; and, once married, good-bye, 

mon beau-pkre. Well, but Lula ! Oh, d 

it, it's no good thinking of that ! " as, with 
a long-drawn sigh, I tried to bury my 
thoughts in sleep. 

Nothing could, at any rate, surpass the 
success of the first advances. I had taken 
up my abode (only for a very short time, I 
hoped) at the principal hotel at Manchester, 
and the following day borrowed a hack from 
my friend Mr. Murray, with whom I had 
had many a deal in horseflesh, and cantered 
over to their place. Mrs. Howden was evi- 
dently surprised, and the daughter, I could 
see, was both surprised and pleased. I told 
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my tale about visiting the manufacturing 
districts ; and, as I expected, was invited to 
take up my stay there for a week ; which, of 
course, with many protestations and thanks, 
I accepted. 

The next day I arrived there. It was 
a magnificent house exteriorly, but in- 
teriorly so vulgarly furnished that it en- 
tirely destroyed the effect of what were 
really fine rooms. Red velvet and gold 
partouty Mr. Ilowden evidently having 
taken his idea of upholstery from the stage. 
He was a large, heavy-featured man, very 
hospitable, very intelligent, very fond of 
swells, and, as I expected, not an " h " any- 
where, lie of course, like half of our 
merchant princes, had begun from nothing, 
and was never tired of saying, " I am a 
self-made man, sir — I had only two shillings 
and sixpennyworth of coppers in the world 
when I commenced life, and I don't think 
that I've done so badly— eh, sir P" he used 
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to chuckle, rattling his sovereigns in his 
capacious pockets. I soon found out that 
the self-made man was a cipher in the hands 
of his wife, who, though she said little, 
thought the more, and, I have no doubt, 
gave him many a curtain lecture on what 
he was to do. There were two or three ' 
cousins staying in the house, male and 
female— fearful creatures, particularly the 
men, who thought the advent of a London 
swell anything but a pleasing addition to 
their party. One of them, I could see, was 
making up to. my friend, and used to call 
her Bessie all over the place. He was a 
hulking, underbred brute, and everything 
he said or did rubbed one up the wrong 
way. I, however, had a rare turn at him, 
in which, thanks to him, I advanced miles 
on my road to matrimony. It was in 
this wise. He was the great authority of 
the house on all matters of horseflesh, 
and Tom's word was law regarding it. 
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One day at breakfast a report was brought 
in that a new purchase of his, that had 
arrived the day before, had thrown two of 
the grooms in succession that morning, and 
that such a kicker had never before been 
seen on the premises. 

"It's all those d d fools' faults. 

Tell them to bring her round after break- 
fast. I'll ride her ! I'll knock the kick 
out of her, I'll bet any one a fiver ! " 
exclaimed this charming youth; "unless 
you'd like to have a turn at her, Captain," 
he added, turning to me, with a wink at 
the rest of the company. 

" Thank you," I replied ; *' when she has 
disposed of you I can take your place." 

"Bet a hundred she don't do that, so 
you're pretty safe. Bet a hundred she don't 
do it in a week, or any part of it," he 
bawled out across the table to me. 

I merely shrugged my shoulders, as I 
went on chipping the shell of my egg. 
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"Well, here, I'll bet you a hundred to 
fifty, or anybody else, she don't get me ofi*/' 

" Done ! " I exclaimed ; " 111 take that 
bet," as I drew out my betting-book — 
which, from habit, I was never without — 
and booked it. 

There was a little titter round the table at 
Tom's being snapped up, and the brute rang 
the bell and ordered some beer, saying, — 

" I can't think how any man can drink 
those filthy slops." 

This was a cut at me, who at that 
moment was handing my cup for a second 
edition of tea. I went on talking with Miss 
Bessie, of course not taking any notice of 
the remark. 

" I am afraid. Captain Davenport, you 
will lose your bet, Tom is such a wonderful 
rider. He says no horse has ever beaten 
him yet." 

"Perhaps I may. Miss Howden," I re- 
joined ; " but it was a tempting price, and 
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having had two men off this morning is 
a good deal in favour of the mare making 
a stout fight for the third.'* 

After breakfast we all adjourned to the 
front door, where, without any exception, 
the most vicious-looking animal I ever saw 
was being led up and down. Shortly after- 
wards appeared Tom, duly accoutred in 
butcher boots and cords, with the longest 
of spurs, and the thickest of cutting whips 
in his hand. 

**Now, then, let's see what you're made 
of. Come here, will you ! " catching hold 
of the reins, and snatching at her mouth, 
the result of which was a rear and a strike 
at him, in the air, with her fore-legs. " Ah, 
will you, you devil ! " he cried, lashing her 
over the head with his whip. This made 
her start on one side, taking the united 
strength of two grooms to hold her. I 
could see from her eye and the way she 
ground her bit that she was a customer, 
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and would have given anytliing to have 
had another hundred on ; but prudence, on 
account of ^hre Howden, who was standing 
there, restrained me. I knew it would 
never do to ' appear eager to bet, but I did 
regret the loss of the chance — ^it looked 
such a real good thing to bet about. 

With one man holding her ear, another 
her off fore-leg up, and another at her 
head, he managed to get into the saddle, 
and having got his stirrups the right 
length, he gave the word to let her head 
go ; at the same time he struck her between 
the ears, "just to let her know who's 
master,'' as he said. 

In my life I don't think I ever saw a 
horse give such a bound. I should say she 
must have jumped, from the place she was 
standing, quite twelve feet. To do him 
justice, " the brute" sat it pretty well, only 
losing one of his stirrups ; but that one went 
a long way towards costing him a hundred. 
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She then commenced kicking and bucking 
80 strongly, accompanied by twisting round 
and round, that he never could get it again ; 
and after performing those pleasant evolu- 
tions of first losing his hat, and then his 
whip, he was, in a final effort she made, shot 
clean off on to the gravel. Everybody had 
been watching the performance in breathless 
anxiety ; no one more so than myself, though 
I felt he must go from the first bound. 

" I put you down a hundred, then,'* I 
said, as soon as I saw he was not hurt. 

" You may put me down what you please. 
Come now, it's your turn — you said you'd 
take my place. Now you get up, and I'll 
bet you another hundred you ain't on her 
back five minutes." 

" I hate betting," I replied (this was for 
the father), "and want you to win your 
hundred back again, so I'll bet you and try, 
though of course she'll throw me,'* 

"Pray don't. Captain Davenport," said 
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old Howden, " pray don't ; it doesnH signify 
about the bet — you can cancel that ; don't 
go and risk your bones in such a foolish 
way.'' 

"No, Captain Davenport, please don't 
try ; please don't as a favour to me," pleaded 
the daughter. 

It was the only time she had ever given a 
sign of liking me, and a glow of triumph 
ran through me as I whispered to her to ask 
anything of me but that I should appear to 
be a coward. 

"No, not /or worlds,^^ she answered; and 
in those four words I knew that I was safe 
— that the citadel was more than half 
carried, and it wanted but a coup de main to 
carry the place. Here was, too, a fine open- 
ing, as nothing, I knew, takes a woman 
more than that her hero for the hour, 
whoever he may be, should prove himself 
superior to his neighbours. 

I lit a cigar, and walked up to the mare, 
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who was standing with a man at each side 
of her, lashing out every minute, as if to 
show that she meant fighting to the last 
moment. They had got a tremendously 
powerful bit on her, with a curb as tight as 
it could be linked. The first thing I did 
was to shorten the stirrups to what I guessed 
to be my length, and the next to take off 
her curb altogether. I then led her away 
from the men, patted and coaxed her, and 
let her stand and look about her for a 
minute or so. Like almost all vicious horses, 
the origin of it was timidity, and I could 
see that the moment she had her head free, 
and was not on the look-out for aggression, 
her temper began to improve. Carefully 
getting the reins together, and while her 
head was down to feed, I put my foot in the 
stirrup, and was on her back in a second. 
I just had time to get my right foot in the 
stirrup before she commenced her old game 
of kicking and bucking. She certainly did 
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kick high, and it was only by throwing my- 
self right back on her that I managed to 
sit her at all. She went on, I should think, 
for about three minutes, during which time, 
though I was fearfully blown, I felt I was 
" all right." In a moment more she stood 
stock still, and instead of hitting her, I 
passed my hand down and patted her neck. 
I should think she stood so for two minutes, 
which made my second hundred safe ; and I 
could see the rage and hate that shone from 
the face of the amiable cousin. At the end of 
that time I spoke to her. Another of those 
terrific bounds, another buck-jump, and, to 
my inexpressible delight, she trotted round 
the park with me, perfectly conquered. I 
brought her back, after fifteen minutes* hard 
galloping, completely blown, and as tranquil 
as a lamb. A perfect ovation awaited me, 
and even " the brute" had the graciousness 
to come to me and say, — 

" Well, I am d d if you don't deserve 
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those couple of hundreds ; you stuck to her 
like a man/' 

I saw Miss Bessie's eyes sparkle with 
pleasure as I came up the steps, and though 
she didn't say anything at the time, I could 
see she had in her own mind magnified a 
simple bit of riding into the action of a 
hero. 

My week had terminated, the party had 
all left, and I was at my wits' end how to 
prolong the visit, when one day old Mr. 
Howden came down to breakfast in an 
evident state of fuss and agitation. The 
truth soon oozed out. The Conservative 
member for a neighbouring borough had 
died some few days back, and he had received 
an invitation by some of the most influential 
of the electors to stand for it. Here was 
the chance. 

" Stand, my dear sir I of course you will 
— you must I In these days a man of your 
talents is an absolute godsend to our side. 
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There — if you'll stand I'll stay and canvass 
with you. I am pretty well up in the busi- 
ness, from having worked all poor dear 

L 's election" (I am afraid the working 

had consisted in returning thanks for the 
ladies of the county at the congratulatory 
dinner). 

"No — will you really, Captain? Bless 
my life, that's kind of you ! Just come 
into my study and read the letter they've 
sent me. Handsome letter, sir — deuced 
handsome letter. I agree with you, sir ; I 
don't see how I can do otherwise." 

There I was for a month at least, and I 
am sure no paid agent ever worked as hard 
as I did. We were out together, sometimes 
six and eight hours at a time, and when I 
came back it was always to find Miss Bessie 
on the look-out for us in the hall. I could 
well see now it was only a matter of asking, 
and yet I could not screw myself up to pro- 
pose to her. The thought of facing London 
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— I, who had been the acknowledged lover 
of the most beautiful and best turned-out 
women in all London, could so well imagine 
what society would say. It was too pal- 
pable a selling of one's self for money ; 
added to which, though it was impossible to 
help liking her when I saw how devoted she 
was to me, still I could not but admit that I 
had not a fraction of real love for her. I put 
it off and off, but at last came a letter from 
Messrs. Smith and Smith, to inform me that 
my bill was due on the 19th of the present 
month, and that it was not their intention 
to renew any more. This last straw de- 
cided me, and I determined to propose when 
the election was over. It happened to be 
a tremendous close fight, and every voter 
was of the greatest consequence. We had 
heard that some ten of our antagonist's 
voters were lodged at a certain public-house, 
and were to be kept till a quarter of an hour 
before the poll closed, when they were to 
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come with a rush, when one least expected 
it, and head the poll, as it was hoped, in his 
favour. At half-past one our side were 
eighteen behind, when I suddenly remem- 
bered the ten inimical voters lying hid in 
** The Black Boar." I took Barclay on one 
side, and told him to buy some laudanum at 
the chemist's, then watch his opportunity, 
and endeavour to put a little in the beer 
they were sure to have at the two-o'clock 
ordinary. In about half an hour he came 
back and told me that by good luck the 
barmaid had left the jug outside for a 
moment, and that he had succeeded in doing 
so. I instantly went there, and, under 
pretence of taking a glass of beer at the 
bar, I listened to hear what effect it had 
had. 

"Mary, have you been to No. 5 lately? 
They surely be wanting more beer by this 
time,'' exclaims the pot-bellied publican. 

"No, they said I wasn't to bring any 
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more ; that they only intended having one 
glass each till after four o'clock." 

" Are those some of Mr. Humphrey's men 
by any chance ?" I inquired. 

"Yes, sir: be you on our side?" he in- 
quired. 

" Yes," I replied ; *' I'll just go up and 
caution them ; " and suiting the action to the 
word, I went up-stairs and knocked at the 
door. No answer. I opened it, and such a 
sight I shall never forget; some on the floor, 
some on the table, some rolling back in their 
chairs in every conceivable position, were 
the ten voters, all dead asleep. I opened 
the door and beckoned Barclay up, and in 
almost less time than it takes to write it, we 
began to divest them of their clothes. If 
they had been dead men they couldn't have 
been more helpless ; they occasionally opened 
their eyes, only to drop off again into hope- 
less sleep. We stripped every man to his 
shirt, and putting the clothes into a carpet- 
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bag that most luckily was standing there, I 
ordered Barclay to remain there till I got 
one of the cabs in our pay under the window, 
then to drop it out, and get off the best 
way he could afterwards. Our plan suc- 
ceeded to admiration. He dropped the bag 
out, which was in an instant popped into 
the. cab and driven off with, with orders to 
return it to the hotel at a quarter-past 
four. 

We won the election by seven votes, and 
I afterwards heard that at half-past three 
one of them woke up, and finding the trick 
that had been played upon them, accused 
the host of it, and had called in the police, 
who were in the act of taking the landlord 
into custody, when the bag was returned; but 
by that time the election was lost. Warm 
indeed were the thanks the old man poured 
into my ear when I told him the story; and 
certainly it had won him his election. 

I took courage after dinner on that night 
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to ask him if I had his sanction to pay my 
addresses to his daughter. 

" My dear sir, if there is one man more 
than another that I should like for a son- 
in-law it is yourself, provided you assure 
me that you are not marrying my girl for 
her money." 

"My dear Mr. Howden, how can you 
think of such a thing P I trust, when you 
see Brinckley, you will consider it a worthy 
home for her, provided she thinks she can 
be happy with me." 

" That's right, my dear Lionel, for I shall 
call you so now. You go and try your luck 
with little Bessie ; and I dare say you are 
not much afraid of the result, you yoimg 
dog. Hah ! hah ! I suppose you think I 
have had no eyes, eh P Hah ! hah ! hah ! " 
laughed the old man, as he filled up a 
bumper of the worst port I ever tasted, and 
drank it to my good luck. 

That evening I asked Bessie Howden to 
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be my wife. What a mockery it was com- 
pared with the last I had asked to share my 
lot! What a difference! It did not do 
thinking of it. After all, she was a dear, 
good little girl, and very fond of me ; and 
that w^s much more than many people 
could say. So, finally, it was all arranged. 
We were to be married at the beginning of 
June, and on the 1st of May were to go up 
to town for the trousseau. 

Mr. Howden told me casually, one day, 
that he intended to settle £4,000 a year on 
her 0n the day of her marriage, and that she 
would have £3,000 a year more at his death. 
' He asked me for the name of my solicitors, 
in order, as he said, to have all things ship- 
shape between us. 

Thus ended my campaign, and I must 
say I had carried it through in a most 
masterlike manner. I was free of debt ; at 
least Brinckley was saved. I should take 
up a position in my own county — ^perhaps 
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even the hounds. I had realised every wish 
I had propounded to myself in the train. 
And yet I was, in my heart of hearts, pro- 
foundly wretched. One sorrowing face came , 
before me, the mute rebuke of whose brown 
eyes I would rather cut my right hand off 
than face. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 

For the first week or so after my return to 
London I had to undergo that most fearful 
affliction, congratulations. Putting it even 
in the best possible light, there is no such 
nuisance as an everlasting repetition of the 
same sentence. " "Well, Leo, old boy, I hear 
I've got to congratulate you. When is it 
to be?'* followed on my part by, " Thanks 
so much — oh, soon." If these two sentences 
were said once by me during the first fort- 
night that I was in London, I am sure they 
must have been seven hundred times. I 
don't mean my reader to imagine that I 
numbered seven hundred friends, or a 
seventh part of that number ; but every 
person with whom I had even the slightest 
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acquaintance thought it his or her bounden 
duty to go through the same formula. I 
had, too, to perform the by no means easy 
task of answering letters of congratulation, 
the "boredom" of which only those who 
have done it can understand. Wherever I 
went, a sort of runniug fire of whispers 
went on, of course supposed to be inaudible, 
but which I invariably overheard. 

" Going to be married ! Who to P A 
Miss Bowden, or Howden, or something of 
that sort, Manchester." 

" Money, of course P" 

" Lots, I am told," was the invariable 
rejoinder. 

A few weeks later on and my fiancie 
arrived. They took up their abode at an 
hotel in Albemarle Street, and day after day 
saw us going through the usual routine of 
shopping. Not a word did the father say 
all this time about the settlements, and as 
mine, I knew, could be but of the smallest 
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dimensions, I was not anxious to bring on 
the subject. I had still got my cab, which, 
from want of a stepper, had been consigned 
to the care of Mr. Peters ; but now that my 
worldly prospects were so changed, there 
was scarcely a dealer in London who had 
not a horse that was the very thing for 
me. Bessie had somehow or other heard 
that the right thing to do after marriage 
was to drive about together in a cab, so I 
ordered a stepper, that was warranted 
to make the whole of the Park turn 
round to look at him. She was a per- 
fect child in ideas, and was so anxious to 
have her first drive in a cab, that I one 
morning persuaded her to take a drive 
with me round the Park. I chose ten 
o'clock, an hour at which I knew it would 
be perfectly empty, and drove her round by 
Kensington Gardens. She was chattering 
about our plans for the future, alternately 
between admiration of the Gardens, the 
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horse, and myself — who, if the truth be said, 
was at that moment wrapped up in the new 
purchase, and trying how high he could be 
got to step — when my attention was at- 
tracted to a couple of people I saw walking 
some hundred yards ahead of me. 

" Do look, Leo ! who is that P " exclaims 
Bessie. " I never saw such beautiful hair." 

*' Nor I either," I muttered. 

Too well did I know Mrs. Molasses and 
Fairlie ; no need to look twice — I recognised 
them at the first glance. She must indeed be 
in love with him to walk at such an hour, and 
such a distance from home — forbidden the 
house, I suppose. I did not look at them, 
but I could hear a voice that I well knew 
say, as I passed, — 

" Good heavens, what a girl ! " 

What little things will change a weak 
man's mind ! Up to that time I had felt 
fairly happy, but from that moment a 
dread of the future I was weaving for my- 
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self was ever before me. For the remainder 
of the drive she could not make out why I 
was so silent, and in vain tried, poor child, 
to rouse me from my reverie. 

My mother, who had come up to be intro- 
duced to the family, was the cause of a great 
family dinner-party; that is to say, the 
family, with the exception of my mother 
and myself, was all on their side. I had, 
as far as lay in my power, explained to 
her that she must not expect to find 
exactly the same amount of etiquette ob- 
served that she was accustomed to, or 
Mr. Howden's pronunciation of the Queen's 
English absolutely faultless, declaring that 
his good qualities were as numerous as 
his " h's " were few. But I coidd see, 
though she strove hard not to show it, 
that she was horrified at the class of people 
she found herself cast amongst, and with 
whom, too, she was about to be connected. 
Long was our discussion that night before 
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sho went to bed on the subject of my 
future wife. Earnestly she entreated me 
to tell her the truth, whether I really cared 
for her, or whether it was only the prospect 
of her fortune that had brought it to pass. 
She was perfectly ignorant, poor dear, of the 
liabilities that hung over my head, and was 
apparently satisfied when T assured her that 
I was very fond of Bessie, and thought she 
would make mo an excellent wife. I dared 
not tell her that it was to save Brinckloy and 
myself that I was about to commit the crime 
of marrying a woman I did not love. She 
was only partly convinced, I could see, and 
wishing her good night, I wont to bed, too 

glad to escape any more questioning. 

* 

I think the plcasantest part of my en 
gagement, after the first delight of being 
virtually free of debt had worn ofi*, was the 
astonishment at finding I had so many 
friends. Present after present came in, 
many from people with whom I was but 
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slightly acquainted. Without wishing to 
seem ungrateful, I think if Miss Howden 
had been a penniless young lady instead of 
an heiress, and there had been no proba- 
bility of our having a house in London, 
many of the latter would not have been 
forthcoming. Mrs. Molasses sent me a 
despatch-box, with the key fitted into a 
seal ring, which, she explained to me, would 
prevent anybody getting at its contents. I 
saw through her bit of sarcasm, which 
meant that I was quite sure very soon to 
have letters that I did not wish my wife to 
see. Poor little Grace Arram sent me a 
cigar-case she had worked for me, and a 
pretty little letter wishing me good-bye. I 
think, of all the presents and all the letters 
I received, I appreciated hers the most. 

In the meantime, not a word had been 
said relative to settlements, till one day 
the old man took me aside after luncheon, 
saying that he wanted a few words with me. 
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Of course the few words consisted, after a 
deal of beating about the bush, in asking me 
what I could do as regards settlements, and 
who my lawyer was, that he might confer 
with him on the subject. I joyfully jumped 
at the idea of leaving to our old family 
adviser the disagreeable task of concealing 
the nakedness of the land. 

" Bessie will have on her wedding-day 
a matter of £100,000," he continued; 
"and on my death she will find her 
old father has not forgotten her. So you 
see, my dear Lionel, I think I have a 
right to expect something from your side, 
eh ? At any rate, there will bo no debts, I 
trust, cropping up after marriage. How- 
ever, if you will arrange with your man, my 
solicitor shall meet him at any time that he 
may appoint." 

Of course I acquiesced in this arrange- 
ment, though not without inward qualms as 
to how we should weather the storm when 
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the liabilities on the estate were all laid 
bare. However, I took care that no diffidence 
on my part should become apparent, and 
equally pressed him to fix an early day. I 
also told him that his daughter had con- 
sented, provided it had his sanction, to fix 
our wedding-day for the fifteenth of the 
ensuing month ; that is, a month from that 
date. 

" Well, Lionel, I have no objection, and 
am much against long engagements; but 
perhaps we had better wait a few days 
before we actually fix the day,'' was the 
old man's cautious reply. 

I don't know how it was, but a little fore- 
boding seemed to come across me, "no 
bigger than a man's hand," at this reply. 
It was the first time that he had shown the 
least inclination not to look upon it as a 
settled affair ; and it might have been fancy, 
but it struck me that there was a shade of 
acerbity in his tone. I wrote to my lawyer. 
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and told him exactly how matters stood; 
that I had taken his advice, and was about 
to be married to a yoimg lady whose for- 
tune would save Brinckley, provided he 
could convince the other side that the 
alliance was not on our part the case of dire 
necessity it in reality was. I besought him 
to give all the attention he possibly could to 
it, as it was literally the making or the 
marring of me. I got a letter from him 
shortly afterwards : he had quite forgiven 
me, now that I was following his advice, 
congratulating me, and assuring me that no 
effort on his part should be neglected to 
bring about so satisfactory an alliance, and 
hoping that it might be for my future hap- 
piness as well as pecuniary benefit. 

In the meantime, the days went on. The 
Morning Post announced that "they un- 
derstood that a marriage was arranged be- 
tween Captain Davenport, of Brinckley 
Hall, shire, and Miss Bessie Howden, 
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the daughter of the wealthy Conservative 
member for Middleborough/' It was cruel 
that adjective "wealthy;" it told the out- 
siders such volumes. However, there was 
no help for it, and time had begun to make 
me callous to what, a few weeks previously, 
I should have winced at. . 

I arranged a farewell dinner to some of 
my old friends, about twelve in all, which 
was to be a sort of good-bye to all my old 
bachelor habits. Greenwich being the place 
fixed upon as most appropriate for the occa- 
sion, it was arranged that Burton, the hero of 
the Windsor-barrack episode, should drive us 
down on his coach. Accordingly, one sunny 
afternoon, we started from the " Guards' 
Club," and after a merry spin of some five- 
and-forty minutes, were landed at the im- 
mortal "Trafalgar." I was in the best 
possible spirits, and so, fortunately, were my 
guests. The dinner was excellent, and the 
wine was imbibed so quickly that its qu^ty 
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was left till the morning to discover itself. 
It is needless to say that my old friend Man- 
ton was one of the party, and equally needless 
to add that he insisted on making a speech, 
in which he eulogised the host of the even- 
ing to an extent that made me positively 
tingle again ; and when they all jumped 
upon their chairs, and cheered me again 
and again, I own I felt that if I had led an 
expensive, worthless life with them, it was 
worth it all to have a dozen such friends, 
who, I knew too, did I ask them, would 
stand by me, come what come may. My 
reply was short (its great merit), and, I 
suppose, pretty successful, judging by the 
enthusiastic cheering that greeted me when 
I sat down ; but then it takes very little 
" to draw " a well-dined party. 

As we clattered home through the empty 
streets, I began to think that, after all — 
though there were memories which I felt I 
never could entirely smother — I had done 
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the wisest thing under the circumstances, 
and that a hien-rangt life, and the old place, 
with no debts, was a great deal larger slice 
of luck than I had any right to expect. 

We went, of course, to all the plays that 
were to be seen, and I suppose it was a 
guilty conscience — ^but, wherever I was, I 
always felt much as I used to do at Eton 
when " up-town,'* ready for a " shirk " — I 
was so constantly afraid of coming across 
some of my old friends, who would, in some 
way or other, compromise me. TJnfor- 
timately, I knew my character would bear 
no sifting, and I dreaded any chance ren- 
contre upsetting the rdle of the good young 
man that I was at the time so zealously 
enacting. We — that is to say, Bessie, her 
father, and myself — were witnessing one of 
the popular pieces of the day, when an ex- 
clamation of admiration from the former 
attracted my attention to the stage, where, 
to my immense astonishment, I recognised 
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poor little Gracey, who, arrayed in the most 
recherche costume, was playing one of the 
principal parts in the piece. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes, as her name, not 
being in the bill, I had no notion she was 
even engaged there. I gathered, however, 
from the box-keeper, that Miss Arram had 
only lately been engaged there, and that 
the lady whose name was down for the part 
had been suddenly taken ill; hence her 
appearance as substitute. What astonished 
me even more than anything was, that she 
played her part with a degree of finesse and 
talent I never dreamt her to be possessed of. 
I was partially hidden in the back of the 
box, and it was not till quite the end of the 
piece that, happening by accident to lean a 
little forward, our eyes simultaneously met. 
She was at the time at the back of the stage, 
whilst a dialogue was being carried on in 
the front of it by two of the other dramatis 
personcB. I saw her start as she recognised 
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me, and watched the long, wistful look she 
took at Miss Howden. She never looked 
Tip again at the box, and I admit I was de- 
lighted when the piece was over, and we 
were fairly out of the house. 

A few days afterwards I had the first 
business interview with the old man's so- 
licitor, a dry old flint of a man, as imper- 
vious to anything but facts as it was possible 
to conceive. I went to Lincoln's Inn, 
where his chambers were, at twelve o'clock, 
by appointment, and after being kept about 
twenty minutes in a dirty room, surrounded 
by tin boxes and warm clerks, I was shown 
into the private room of the firm of Messrs. 
FHntall and Habet. 

The senior member of the firm received 
me, and begged me to be seated in that 
unmistakable professional way that is in- 
variably the prelude to an unpleasant inter- 
view. 

" I have been instructed by my client. 
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and, indeed, I may say friend, Mr. How- 
den, to inquire from you or your solici- 
tor what settlements you are prepared to 
make upon Miss Elizabeth Ilowdcn in the 
event of a matrimonial alliance being con- 
tracted between you. I find — ^hcm, hem" — 
turning to a file of papers with a large " Re 
Davenport " docketed on them — " that the 
estate, though apparently some time back 
in a fairly prosperous state, has lately be- 
come, through mortgages raised in your 
father's lifetime, and again in yours, — you 
will pardon me, Mr. Davenport, if I speak 
openly to you in these matters ; there must 
be no beating about the bush, — a positive 
wreck. I had an interview with your man 
of business the other day — an old friend of 
mine, curiously enough — and I grieve to 
tell you that, though we laid our heads 
together for, I should say, quite an hour 
and a half, we could arrive at no mode that 
I should feel justified in recommending Mr. 
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Howden to accept, by which a settlement 
could be made by you." 

I was perfectly flabbergastered at this 
pompous tirade, and at the overwhelm- 
ing expos^ it would occasion. I gasped 
out, — 

"But surely, if Miss Howden has her 
own fortune settled on herself, that will be 
sufficient. I am not marrying her for her 
money, and don't want it. Surely, with 
her fortune, Mr. Howden cannot require any 
further money settled on her." 

"Pardon me, my dear sir, that is just my 
client's peculiarity. He lequires that, if 
his daughter brings her husband, whoeyer 
he may be, £4,000 a year, or thereabouts, 
besides what she may inherit at her father's 
death, at least a third of that sum be settled 
on her and her younger children by her 
husband." 

" But, my dear Mr. Flintall, can nothing 
be done to induce him to alter his decision. 
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which, I must say, seems perfectly ridi- 
culous?" I urged. 

"I fear, nothing," was his reply. "I 
should advise your consulting with your 
solicitor as to what is the utmost you are 
enabled to settle, and let me have it in 
writing. I can then take it to Mr. How- 
den, and lot you have his answer." 

"But you surely cannot imagine he 
would bo so cruel, for his own daughter's 
sake, as to break off the marriage now P " 

" That, my dear sir, is entirely out of my 
province to answer," he replied, sitting 
back in his chair, and complacently fond- 
ling an enormous seal, which he wore 
attached to his watch-chain. ''I can only 
teU you my instructions." 

Seeing that I might as well have tried to 
move a millstone in my behalf as this man 
of the law, I took my leave, and started off 
for my own adviser. 

After a long consultation we arrived at 
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the conclusion that, as the siun was so 
small that I could settle, it was better to go 
at once to Mr. Howden, and state my in- 
ability to comply with his request, and tnat, 
therefore, we must throw ourselves upon 
his mercy, and trust to his reyoking his 
decision. 

"But what am I to do if he doesn't? 
I'm ruined almost; and nothing but the 
report having got about that I am to marry 
the heiress, as she is called, has kept the 
Jews off as long as this." 

" My dear sir, we can only hope for the 
best. I will not believe, if her father is 
fond of his daughter, and she is as fend 
of you as you imagine, but that he will 
give m. 

The next day I went to him and made a 
clean breast of the state of my finances^ 
which, I declared to him, and justly so, 
were in a worse state than I had any idea 
of. I showed him how hard it had been for 
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me, with the debt that was bequeathed to 
me, to extricate myself from debt. 

No. He was obdurate. He said that he 
had always made up his mind that his gurl 
shouldn't marry a man who could make 
no settlements, and that, though he would 
like the marriage as regards myself, he 
could not go back from the rule he had 
made. 

I saw there was no good in pressing the 
matter at the time, and so let a few more 
days go on without broaching the subject ; 
and, to my surprise and deKght, he did not 
forbid me coming to the house. 

Poor Bessie was in despair, and told me 
that she would run away with me ; but, as I 
explained to her, living on love, which would 
comprise the whole of our fortune, did we pur- 
sue this course, was not only a thinning pro- 
cess, but an absolute impossibility. At length, 
after turning over evety possible chance of 
altering his decision, the happy idea came 
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to me of enlisting the Duke of Belletown 
on my side, and persuading him to intercede 
with old Mr. Howden on my behalf. He 
was one of those good-natured people who, 
ever ready to assist anybody, however 
slightly acquainted with him he might 
be, was simply idolised by his generation, 
young and old, rich or poor. 

I went to him, and told him exactly how 
matters stood, stating my conviction that if 
he would go and call upon Mr. Howden, 
and speak to him on my behalf, I felt cer- 
tain the old man would give way; and it 
proved I knew my man. 

The fact of a Uve duke calling upon him, 
and interesting himself in his affairs, was 
too much pressure to withstand. What the 
Duke said I never knew nor cared to in- 
quire; but the day after his visit I was 
summoned to the hotel early in the morn- 
ing by the following note from Bessie: — 
'* Dearest, come here at once. Good news. — 
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Bessie." It is needless to say that I was 
not long getting there, and found father 
and daughter sitting together, waiting for 
me. 

** Lionel, my girl has over-persuaded me," 
he said; "and though I honestly tell you 
that I do not think I am doing right by 
her, I can't see her wretched any longer, 
and I consent to your marriage. Be kind 
to her. I do believe you love her for her- 
self, or I would sooner see her in her grave 
than at the altar with you." 

It is needless to relate poor dear Bessie's 
transports of delight, or my protestations 
and thanks. How we blessed him, and 
thanked him, and actually got the time fixed 
for that day month ! I walked home that 
afternoon at last feeling myself virtually safe. 
The wear and tear of mind had been for the 
last fortnight something past belief, because, 
although I could not love her with the love 
that one ought to feel towards a wife, yet it 
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was impossible not to care most deeply for 
anybody so wrapped up in one's self as she 
was, and whose only wish in life was to 
make me happy. " Yes ; safe at last ! *' I 
muttered to myself, as I felt that it was 
almost worth the anxiety to experience the 
overwhehning sense of reKef. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



"SAUVB QUI PEUT." 



It wanted but five days to my wedding-day. 
The settlements had been completed by 
which I was to become nominally the joint- 
possessor, in reality the absolute one, of 
Bessie Howden's fortune and prospects. I 
had successfully smothered down all old 
regrets and feelings, and was enjoying life 
as I had not done for years. The total 
absence of worry, pecuniary or amatory, had 
evinced its healthful presence by rendering 
me in appearance, as Dick Lovel expressed 
it, about a stone better than he had ever 
seen me, even in my best form. I shoidd 
mention that he had appeared again in 
London about a month previous to this 
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epoch; in fact, just as my marriage had 
been finally settled. His wife was a little 
treasure, very pretty, and, malgri her nomen- 
clature (I must here apologise to all my 
"Smith" friends), very thorough-bred look- 
ing. They seemed to be extremely happy 
together, and had taken a house about thirty 
miles from London, where Dick had so ma- 
naged to ingratiate himself with his neigh- 
bours, as to induce them to let him shoot over 
about two thousand acres of land besides 
his own. He had made me promise to go 
down to them in September, after our return 
from the wedding trip, which was to embrace 
the stereotyped route of Rome via Paris. How 
everything seemed to smile on me already ! 
I had received a private communication from 
the " Carlton," that they hoped I intended 
to oflFer myself for the county should Mr. 

resign — an event, it appeared, by no 

means improbable. I had arranged a party 
for November at Brinckley, which was once 
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more to be inhabited, and to be carried on 
again in its pristine style. It was to consist 
of most of my friends whom I have already 
chronicled, with the addition of Lady Man- 
ton and Mrs. Level. The all-important 
item of the wedding presents to the bride 
had been discussed, and finally settled on, 
and I and my tailor had undergone great 
mental anxiety with reference to a blue coat, 
which was to be something quite marvellous 
as to colour and fit. "We had arranged to 
go for the first week to Brinckley, and 
already the whole neighbourhood was in a 
state of excitement with reference to the 
welcome we were to receive. Triumphal 
arches, a deputation from the tenantry, 
bonfires, school feasts, and all the usual 
preparations for a general state of drunken- 
ness throughout the property, had been 
planned. I had just finished breakfast, and 
was preparing for that delicious narcotic, the 
morning cigar, when Dick came in. I had 
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barely greeted him before I saw by his face 
that something was wrong. 

" What's the matter, old man P You look 
as blue as if you had seen a ghost/' 

" Why, my dear old friend," he replied, 
"I only hope it is nothing; but I am 
terribly afraid there's a screw loose some- 
where. Some brute's been talking about 
you to old Howden." 

" How do you know ? What have they 
said P For Heaven's sake tell me quickly 
everything you know; minutes may be 
worth thousands now." 

"This morning I was with my lawyer, 
when he said to me— *By-the-bye, you know 
Captain Davenport, don't youp' *Yes, of 
course I do,' I replied. *WhyP' 'Isn't 
he engaged to Miss Howden P' 'Yes.' 
'And going to be married directly P' 
'Next Thursday,' I answered. 'Well, 
Flintall came down to us this morning, and 
asked whether we knew anything about him. 
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as his client, old Ilowdeii, had come to 
them in a terrible way, with an anonymous 
letter that had been left late the night before, 
in which the writer stated, that if he, Mr. 
Howden, took the trouble to inquire, he 
would find out that his future son-in-law 
was over head and ears in debt; that his 
bills had only been renewed owing to the 
fact of his engagement with his daughter ; 
that Mrs. Molasses had been for years his 
acknowledged mistress ; and that, not four 
months ago, he provided a house in Bromp- 
ton for the celebrated actress, Miss Arram, 
with whom he was even now on the most 
intimate terms. Moreover, notwithstanding 
all these amours, and all his protestations of 
love to his daughter, it was a well-known 
fact in society that the person who really 
possessed his heart was Lady Lula Mel- 
bourne, whose mother, the writer went on to 
say, was too far-sighted to allow her daughter 
to marry such a penniless roui. The letter 
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finished, he told me, with these words : " You 
have been warned in time. Inquire for your- 
self. Should you discredit the contents of this, 
years of regret will punish your supineness." ' 
That is as near as I can remember it." 

" Heavens, Dick ! who can it be ? I 
haven't an enemy in the world, that I know 
of "What on earth shall I do ? The facts 
are so true, that it seems absolutely hopeless 
to try and fight out of it.'* 

" There's nothing for it but to put a bold 
face on the matter. You must go down 
there as usual, seemingly perfectly luicon- 
scious that anything has transpired, and 
when he brings up the subject, you must 
pooh-pooh the whole thing, and defy any- 
body to prove a word of the accusation. 
Luckily the time is so short, that if he 
can't find it out at once, he will never dare 
to postpone the marriage on the strength of 
an anonymous letter." 

Acting on his advice, I went down to 
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their hotel, and though I was engaged to 
lunch with them at two, found that Mr. 
and Miss Howden were not at home, 
and had left word, should I call, that 
they were very sorry to be obliged to go 
out. " When do you expect them back ? " I 
inquired of their footman. " Mr. Howden 
said they shouldn't be back till late ; didn't 
order any dinner at all, sir." I walked back 
to my house perfectly distraught with 
anxiety ; the fearful disgrace at being dis- 
covered — just, too, when I had honestly and 
thoroughly intended to lead a new life, and 
to the best of my power make her a good 
husband — was something too dreadful to 
think of I could well imagine how this 
tissue of evidence brought up against me, 
which I could only partially deny, would 
influence a man who, having lived apart 
from the vices of the age, would naturally 
look upon them with even a harsher view 
than anybody who had lived amongst them 
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himself. All that day Dick and I puzzled 
our heads as to the author of this accursed 
firebrand. The next day I got a letter 
from Mr. Howden, which ran as follows : — 

" Dear Lionel, 

" I am most anxious to see you on a 
matter of the gravest importance : pray be 
here at twelve. 

" Tours truly, 

" "William Howden." 

I was there to the moment, and met old 
Flintall in the passage, evidently bound to 
the same place. A frigid bow was his only 
recognition, and I felt that my case, if it 
rested in his hands, was as good as lost. 

I can well recollect how I wondered %Dhat 
made his boots creak so as he walked up the 
stairs before me; it is so astonishing to 
mark how, at moments of the greatest im- 
port, one's mind is apt to settle for an 
instant on the veriest trifles. When we 
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were shown into the room I walked up to 
Mr. Ilowdcn with, as nearly as I could 
assume, my usual manner. There was no 
mistaking his. lie had, I could see, pre- 
judged me, without even giving me the 
benefit of a possible doubt. 

" Lionel, I have sent for you to ask you 
some very painful questions respecting your 
past life. My reason for doing so is no idle 
curiosity, as you may imagine, but a letter 
that I have received, which brings up not 
only accusations of the gravest kind, but 
authenticates them by the very names of the 
people with whom you are represented to 
have been mixed up. I have thought it 
right to have my friend and adviser, Mr. 
Flintall, here, in order that I may have the 
benefit of his counsel on the subject." 
A pause, during which I said, — 
" May I ask, Mr. Howden, the name of 
your informant, and the charges he has 
brought against me P " 
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" I am unable to inform you of the name, 
as it is an anonymous letter." 

" Anonymous ! and you have actually 
taken the word of a man who is ashamed to 
sign his name, who strikes at one in the 
dark, certain of its being harmless to him- 
self ! I should have thought " 

" Stay, sir ; hear me out," he stopped me 
with. " I, as a father on the eve of in- 
trusting his daughter to your charge, have 
a right, I imagine, to ask any questions I 
think proper, and I charge you, as you 
wish to be thought worthy the ancient 
name you bear, to tell me the whole truth, 
and nothing hut the truth, ^^ 

'* Yes, Captain Davenport, if you will take 
my advice, you will make a clean breast of 
it ; it is always the best way, depend upon 
it," put in Mr. Flintall. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Howden, there 
is not the slightest necessity for your ad- 
jurations as regards my veracity; nor, in- 
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deed, for either the presence or offensive 
remarks of your lawyer. Whatever I may 
have done to women, I have never yet lied 
to any man living, and am not the least 
likely to begin with one who, come wtat 
may, I shall always esteem and respect. 
You shall find Lionel Davenport, bad as you 
probably think him, ready to answer any 
question that an honourable man may." 

" Humph ! " from Mr. Flintall, as he took 
a letter from his pocket ; and carefully fixing 
a pair of gold glasses on the bridge of his 
nose, he said, " Will you have the kindness, 
then, to inform Mr. Ilowden whether at the 
present time you have any bills out P " 
" Yes, I have." 

" And to what amount, pray P " 
"About £11,500, as near as I can re- 
collect." 

" How do you propose to pay them P " 
" If I married Miss Ilowden, I should pay 
them by instalments, principal and interest." 

VOL. II. U 
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"And suppose you should not contract 
the alliance in question P " 

" That is my affair, and as in this event 
Mr. Howden would have no claim upon my 
confidence, I decline to answer what would 
be an impertinent question from a stranger." 

*'Te8, yes; go on to the next subject, 
Flintall; the money matters little," here 
put in old Howden. 

" May I ask whether you know a certain 
person of the name of Mrs. Molasses P " 

" I have the honour of knowing a lady of 
that name, and should her husband ever 
hear you speak of her in that objectionable 
way, he would probably do himself the 
pleasure of half killing you, and would 
think the £5 fine (for they would hardly 
give him more) money well spent." 

" Indeed ! "Well, I shall be quite ready 
to answer any charge that may be brought 
against me, depend upon it. I only trust 
you may be as able. But to proceed. We 
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are informed that you were on the most 
intimate terms with her for nearly two 
years." 

" I was, and with her husband too." 

" Yes, yes, Captain Davenport, we know 
what that means ; but you perfectly under- 
stand my question. Did you, or did you 
not, entertain an affection towards Mrs. 
Molasses stronger than that of a mere 
friend : in short, was she in love with you P " 

'' I decline to answer any man questions 
on this head : should you require informa- 
tion, possibly Mrs. Molasses will afford you 
them herself. Thus far, however, I will 
tell you — that she certainly was not in love 
with me." 

'' Do you know an actress of the name of 
ArramP" 

" Yes, I do." 

"Did you provide a house for her at 
Brompton a few months back P " 

" Yes, I did ; but hear me, Mr. Ilowdto," 
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as I saw a glance pass between them, '^ I 
was but a guest ttere." 

" A very welcome one, no doubt," sneered 
out Flintall. 

" A friend of hers, a Mrs. Bishop," I 
continued, not noticing his remark, "as 
good a creature as ever breathed, lived with 
her, and I dare say does so still." 

" You don't know them P " 

" No, I don't, Mr. Flintall, and what's 
more, I have never spoken to her since I 
have been engaged to Miss Howden. Mr. 
Howden," I added, " you ask me what you 
please, and I'll answer you ; but not another 
word will I speak to this person, whom I 
can assure that were he not such a miser- 
able chip of manhood, and with one foot in 
the grave, as regards age, I should make a 
point of kicking down-stairs, and down the 
street into Piccadilly." 

I was in that curious state of boiling with 
rage, a wish to tell the whole truth, and 
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have no more deceptions, and, withal, the 
certain conviction that every word I spoke 
was severing me farther and farther from 
the chance of retrieving myself. Mr. 
Flintall had left off his satirical smile now, 
and the blanched cheek and the quivering 
under lip told well the cur that would 
trample on the fallen foe. 

** One word more, Captain Davenport, 
and I have done ; and this I ask you to 
tell me as man to man. You will, I know, 
recognise my right to ask it. Answer me, 
as your father would have done, on the 
word of honour of an honest man, is there 
any other woman whom, in your heart of 
hearts, you love eis much as my daughter P 
No answer P " 

I could not, not even to save me from 
the disgrace that I well knew would fall 
upon me and mine, deny my poor Lula. 

" Enough ! I see I have not been misin- 
formed. Go, Captain Davenport, and go 
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with the knowledge that you have wrecked 
a family and broken the heart of an honest 
girl, albeit she perhaps is not in the society 
that you have been accustomed to mix in. 
I wish to see your face no more ; the pain 
that my poor girl will suffer now is nothing 
to the lifelong misery that would have been 
her lot, had she married a man who was 
prepared to go to God's altar with a 
lie upon his lips, and a heart given to 
another." 

For the life of me I couldn't answer a 
word. With a wave of his hand he mo- 
tioned me to leave the room, and though I 
felt that I looked ten times more criminal 
than I really was, the fact of appearances 
being so fearfully against me kept me 
dumb. I left the house and walked home. 
The first thing that greeted me as I came 
into my room was the table, with all the 
wedding presents laid out upon it — all to 
be returned. And then the gossip and ques- 
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tions to be answered when the news of it 
got wind, to say nothing about the overdue 
bills I Poor little Bessie, too I What could 
I say to herp What would she think of 
meP I was plunged in these horrible re- 
flections when Dick came in. He soon 
heard my story, and advised my going 
abroad for a time, till the affair had passed 
from people's minds, adding also the con- 
vincing argument, that the moment the 
Jews heard the marriage was off, they 
would be down upon me. My mind was soon 
made up. To Barclay's astonishment, — 
which, I must say, he had the good manners 
not to show, — ^he was told to have my 
things packed up for a couple of months, 
and to take them down to Dover by the 
afternoon train, where I would join him in 
the evening. 

Oh, that evening — that evening ! will 
it ever be effaced from my memory P The 
hasty letters — first to my dear old mother. 
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apprising her that the marriage was broken 
off from financial reasons, and to three or 
four of my greatest friends ; the setting in 
order of my affairs as far as lay in my 
power ; the oft-repeated instructions to Dick, 
to whom I bequeathed the agreeable task of 
compounding with my creditors in the best 
way he could ; and then the last dinner in 
my poor little house. Wherever the journey 
may be to, the eve of departure is always 
more or less sad — in my case trebly so, as in 
six hours I had had the cup of prosperity 
80 fatally dashed from my lips. I left in- 
structions with Dick to shut the house up, 
and pay off my two or three servants ; and 
just as I got into his brougham to go to 
the station, the postman came to the door. 
I involuntarily checked it to see if there 
were any letters. One — a foreign one. I 
tore it open, and these were its contents, 
in a hand that I could scarcely recog- 
nise : — 
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" Goneva. 

" My own Darling^ 

" For now that I am on the threshold 
of the grave I may call you so. Mamma 
has let me write to you once more 
to say, ' God bless you I ' I couldn't die 
happy, Loo, till I had done so. Oh, my 
darling, my darling, my only love I how 
I have prayed that I might be spared, if 
only to see you for a moment again; but 
God has willed it otherwise. I know that 
I have but few hours now on earth. 
Don't grieve for me, dearest ; I am not 
afraid to die, only so, so sorry now that I 
ever wrote that cruel letter to you. Still, 
perhaps, it was all for the best. I have no 
strength to write more, Leo dearest I My last 
prayer will be, that we may meet in heaven. 

" LuiA." 

It wanted indeed but this to complete my 
misery. 
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" Oh, my God ! my God ! why was I ever 
bom to make such misery?" I sobbed out 
as I gave Dick the letter. 

" Leo, my dear old man ! you may yet 
be in time. See, here's three hundred that 
I thought might be useful to you ; you know 
I owe you seventy times the sum; spend it 
all in specials to get over there in time. TU 
telegraph for one to be ready for you at Calais. 
God bless you, my dear old man I Jimip out, 
we are only just in time ! " as he pushes me 
through the ticket office into a carriage; 
and I saw his dear old face, and felt the 
parting grip of his hand as if in a dream. 

I can see nothing but her letter, four days 
old. Thank Heaven, she had never heard 
of my marriage I Then came that strange 
revulsion of feeling, of thankfulness that at 
least I was free to go to her. Yes, I might 

be in time ; she might recover, and then 

I won't inflict my reader with the many 
miserable thoughts and impossible hopes 
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that crossed through my mind on that joiu> 
ney. Suffice it to say we reached Calais at 
2 P.M., when virtually my journey com- 
menced. I found three officials waiting at 
the end of the platform from the boat. 

'' Is there a gentleman who commanded 
an express P " 

" Oui, Monsieur — c^est pr6t, j*esp^re P'' 

" Oui, Monsieur, par ici. D6p6chez-vous ; 
nous avons tr^s peu de temps.'' 

No cause to hurry met I had given 
Barclay money and instructions ; and, with 
a carpet-bag in my hand, I jumped upon the 
engine — they could not give me a carriage^ 
and glad I was of it. The rush through the 
air served, if possible, to divert me a little 
from my own thoughts. Onward, onward we 
sped past Douayl — away past Amiens I — 
with the whistle screaming and shrieking 
whenever we neared a station. The excite- 
ment of going even forty miles an hour on an 
engine — which was the most we were doing 
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— ^to any one who is not accustomed to it, is 
extraordinary, more especially as in my case. 
If we were not stopped, I could catch the 
early train out of Paris, en route to Geneva. 
My companions were good honest specimens 
of their class, and with the incentive of a 
liberal pour boire, drove her along at a 
pace far beyond the ordinary express speed 
of our French neighbours. I explained to 
them my dire anxiety about the train, and 
they promised me that in twenty miles or 
so, they would be able to increase their 
speed up to sixty miles an hour, as there 
was a long run between stations. We seemed 
to fly, and every minute brought me so 
, much nearer to my poor darling. Would 
Dick have had the forethought to telegraph 
on to the other station, I was just thinking, 
as I held on to the rail at the side, when an 
imprecation from one of the men caused me 
to look forward. Great heavens ! there was 
something on the line. " Whistle ! whistle ! " 
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I shouted, forgetting that they could not 
understand me. " God, we are lost I " A 
crash that rings in my ears now, a shoot into 
the air, a pain that seemed to lift the brain 
out of my head, and I remember nothing 
more! 

The agony that I suflPered when I awoke 
again to the world drove me for a time out 
of my mind. I was in a sort of town, or 
what they called one, about a league from 
the place at which the accident had hap- 
pened. To say that I suffered tortures is 
but feebly to express what I went through, 
although corporeally it was as nothing com- 
pared with what I suffered mentally. Not 
to see her again, not to be able to ask her 
pardon for all the harm that I had wrought 
her — that was the pain that was ever gnaw- 
ing at my heart like some vulture tearing 
one bit by bit. Seven weeks I hovered be- 
tween life and eternity. 

From Barclay I learnt of the death of 
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mj dearest mother, and though he did his 
best to conceal it from me, too well I 
guessed that it was the sale of our old 
home and the ruin of her child that had 
killed her. 

And I — I was a cripple for life— fit end- 
ing to such a career as mine had been ! — ^and 
with a face so mutilated and disfigured as to 
render me a loathsome object in the eyes of 
my fellow-creatures. Poor faithful Barclay ! 
he wouldn't leave me, though I begged him 
to do so, as mine could be but a dull, 
unremunerative place for him now, declar- 
ing that he would rather stay with me 
for nothing than serve imder any other 
master. 

I had but one craving left now, and that 
was to watch over my poor darling's resting- 
place. Faithless in life, I would be faithful 
in death. Perhaps repentance and prayer 
might even blot out such a life as mine had 
been ; and then, when it pleased God to let 
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me die, I should see her again, although I 
felt now that even with the great gulf fixed 
between us, it would be better than not see 
her at all. 



EPILOGTJE. 

It is nine o'clock on a May morning in the 
year 1868, everything radiant with sun and 
light. 

In a beautifully-kept garden belonging to 
a sort of half cottage, half chdlet, on the 
borders of the Lake of Geneva, sits a man of 
about thirty-six, although from his appear- 
ance you might add ten years to his age, for 
suffering, mental and physical, has left its 
mark upon him. 

But why is the chair he sits in on wheels ? 
Alas ! it is too evident he is powerless be- 
low the waist. No wonder, then, that with 
all his mental faculties unimpaired, the deep 
lines of premature age, from sheer weariness 
of living, should have scored his brow. 

Behind him stands a servant, in whom 
there is little difficulty in recognising the 
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old soldier. On a table under the verandah 
of the house, on a snow-white table-cloth, 
is spread a simple breakfast, with the Times, 
evidently just arrived from England. 
"No letters again P" 
" No, sir ; only the paper." 
" How long have we been here, Barclay ? " 
" Two years, and a little over, sir." 
" Two years ! " he sighed. ** Ah, well, 
I suppose we have no right to expect any 
one to remember us as long as that." 

" Oh yes, sir," in a would-be cheer-up 
sort of tone ; " you are sure to have a lot 
of letters next mail, sir. Can't think why 
they didn't come this time ; posted too late, 
I suppose." 

, ^'No, it's I that have lived too long," he 
murmurs, just above his breath. " Give me 
the flowers, Barclay;" and then, with the 
freshest flowers the land can produce, he 
is wheeled down the winding path to the 
village church. The old woman who lives 
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hard by hobbles out to open the iron gate 
of the churchyard, evidently an accustomed 
task. Then towards a cypress-shaded grave 
strewed with flowers, and other signs of un- 
ceasing care, he is slowly wheeled, and, as the 
servant leaves him, the poor cripple gently 
places his morning ofiPenng on the grave, 
while his withered lips are moved in prayer 
to God to pardon him and take him to his 
lost darling. 

Reader, this poor cripple, this scapegoat 
for the vices of his youth, is I ! The moral 
of these confessions, if there be one, is, 
'' Look to the end.'' I dedicate them to the 
present generation. If they should find 
amusement in them, it will please me ; but if 
they will but take warning by them, it may 
act as some slight intercession above for 
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